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INTRODUCTION 
by John W. Nason 


IN THE ALMOST 200 YEARS SINCE THE BIRTH of the United States 
we have made many great decisions in world affairs. The violent 
break with England in 1776 was the first of a long series of de- 
cisions culminating in our acceptance of world leadership during 
World War II. 

This special and enlarged issue of the HEADLINE SERIES takes 
up eight important decisions about foreign policy which this na- 
tion is making today and will continue to make in the years 
ahead. There are doubtless others which some would consider 
more important to the future of United States foreign policy, 
but no single small book could survey all the possible topics in 
world affairs which are of concern to us in this country. 

Where the United States goes from here depends in large meas- 
ure on where it has been and where the American people want it 
to go. We hope these eight articles will shed light on the past 
course of American foreign policy and indicate some of the 
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choices open to us in the future. But more than that, we hope 
they will contribute to understanding the complex interrelation 
of events in various parts of the globe. We also hope they will 
highlight the fact that while we have some choices, their number 
is not unlimited. And each choice is in part affected by the wishes, 
traditions and character of other peoples and nations among 
whom we live in the world community. 

At the end of each of the eight articles in this book you will 
find discussion questions, reading references and suggestions for 
visual aids. At the conclusion of the book is a special project 
which you may wish to organize in your community. 

Many individuals and community groups may wish to study 
the topics covered in this HEADLINE Serigs book further through 
meetings, discussion groups, other reading materials and various 
kinds of programs. For them the Foreign Policy Association has 
prepared a number of aids—a set of eight discussion sheets, compre- 
hensive pamphlet and book bibliographies, lists and sources of 
speakers, a list of films, and many suggestions for special programs 
to suit your particular needs. A letter to the FPA will bring a 
quick response. Or if you wish general information on the Great 
Decisions program, ask for Program Information Bulletin No. 3. 




















Is There an 
American Way 
in Foreign Policy ? 





by Dexter Perkins 

















“Is THERE SUCH A THING AS AMERICAN foreign policy? Do we know 
where we are going or how to get there? Have we any clear and 
consistent methods or purposes here in the United States?” Prob- 
ably the reason that people ask this question is because, at first 
glance, it seems as if American discussion of foreign affairs repre- 
sents a veritable Babel of voices, from which it is hard to draw 
confident conclusions. The fact is, however, that both as method 
and matter there are fairly clear lines of development in the 
foreign policy of the United States, and it is important for us to 
understand them. 

Of course this does not mean, and no intelligent person ought 
to assume, that there are fixed and ready-made American solu- 
tions for all the world’s problems. There are two good reasons 
why this is not and cannot be so. The first is that only unsophis- 
ticated persons speak of “‘solutions” in the field of foreign affairs 
or in any other of the great fields of human activity. No one ever 
reaches finality in such areas. What takes place is a continual 
process of adjustment, and the best foreign policy is the policy 
which facilitates these adjustments while proceeding from some 
fixed body of principles and bearing in mind the vital interests 
of the nation. But each adjustment will in time become out- 
moded, and new adjustments will be required. It is essential to 
understand this if we are to understand foreign policy in general. 
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There is, however, a second reason why we should not expect 
a set of ready-made answers to international problems. Some 
years ago in a brilliant article in Harper’s Magazine Professor 
Denis Brogan of Cambridge University, England, wrote about 
what he called ‘““The Legend of American Omnipotence.” His 
point was that the United States does not and cannot control 
events all over the globe. It cannot determine the long-range 
trends in other countries. It cannot issue orders to the rest of the 
world. It must fashion its foreign policy with regard to the de- 
sires, interests and aspirations of others. It can contribute to the 
symphony or the cacophony of the world orchestra, but it cannot 
alone call the tune. 

None the less, there is a distinctive approach to foreign policy 


in the United States. What are the main aspects of this approach? 


Open Diplomacy 

The first is that Americans are committed to the public discus- 
sion of international problems. As a matter of fact, we have al- 
ways been so committed, at least to a degree far in advance of 
the nations of Europe. The first great treaty made under the 
Constitution, the Jay treaty of 1794 with Great Britain, became 
a subject of bitter public controversy. The policies of the Jefter- 
son and Madison administrations prior to the War of 1812 were 
vigorously discussed in the Congress. 

The whole trend of the American development was toward 
greater publicity. By the 60’s the State Department was publish- 
ing voluminous collections of its dispatches—although only after 
the event. By the time of Woodrow Wilson the major documents 
of current controversy were published in full in the newspapers. 
By 1924 the Senate had abolished the rule of secrecy which ap- 
plied to the discussion of treaties, and since then it has discussed 
all such treaties in open session—although it still can, by special 
decision, revert to the old practice. The increasing activity of 
the press, the debates in the United Nations, the discussions in 
Congress, all provide us with a remarkable amount of knowledge 
concerning current international affairs. Many of our profes- 
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The American eagle comes out its shell. 


sional diplomats and students of diplomatic history are irked by 
this wide public debate, but many others have come to accept 
it as a practical necessity. 

There are two sides to this question of publicity, and there 
is also a reasonable middle ground on which one may take a 
stand. The defenders of our methods could contend with some 
reason that in a democracy the people have a right to be in- 
formed, that the process of public debate is educational, and 
that the ultimate decisions, from a purely practical point of view, 
must command the support of public opinion. Democracy itself 
rests on the faith that in the long, if not in the short, run the 
electorate will distill out of discussion reasonable policies which 
can be widely accepted and applied. 

The critics of open diplomacy lay stress on a different set of 
facts. They call attention to the unnecessary irritations that may 
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arise from baring every difference of opinion to the public view, 
to the dilemma of assuming in public positions from which it is 
difficult to retreat, to the danger of revealing facts with regard 
to national defense or to the trend of policy which may give an 
advantage to our diplomatic adversary. There is something in 
these criticisms. But the answer, for us here in the United States, 
would appear to lie in the practice of more restraint by our news- 
papers and our public men, rather than in a reversion to secret 
diplomacy. And today there are more signs of such discretion 


than the critics are ready to admit. 


Need for Party Restraint 

In the past, it must be admitted, the partisan spirit has too 
often been allowed full play in connection with our diplomacy. 
The worst example was the debate on the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919. 

Here was a very great issue, worthy of the most careful and 
the most impartial consideration. Instead, it became bogged down 
in violent controversy and involved in the hazards and equivo- 
cations of a national election. Surely this was a great misfortune. 
There was far too much partisanship, too, in the critical period 
before our entrance into World War II, although not to any- 
thing like the same degree as in 1919. And there has been parti- 
sanship in connection with our foreign policy in the Far East 
since 1949. 

To condemn these manifestations of partisan feeling is not 
to affirm that there should not be full discussion of foreign 
affairs. It is merely to say that this discussion should be kept on 
a high level, not degraded by exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion, or used to score points in party warfare. As a broad propo- 
sition, it may be said that our habits in this field are decidedly 
improving. Our Latin American policies have been over a long 
time, for the most part, outside the area of political controversy. 
Since World War II our policy with regard to Europe has re- 
ceived widespread support on both sides of the party aisle, as is 
attested by the overwhelming votes on the Marshall Plan and the 
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ratification of the North Atlantic Organization treaty by a vote 
of 82 to 13. In 1955 our policy in the Far East was put on a broad 


nonparty basis. 


U.S. Seldom Makes Deals 

There is a corollary to the idea of open diplomacy which is 
an important aspect of the American way in world affairs. Our 
foreign policy has been on the whole remarkably free of deals 
at the expense of third parties. There have been very few deals 
in our history. Jefferson tried to make a disreputable deal with 
the French government of Napoleon Bonaparte in order to bring 
about cession of the Floridas by Spain. Theodore Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the idea of a Japanese protectorate over Korea, in ex- 
change for a pledge on the part of Tokyo to respect the integrity 
of the Philippines. Franklin D. Roosevelt at Yalta conceded to 
Russia, among other things, special rights in Manchuria at the 
expense of China, at a time when Russia’s entrance into the war 
against Japan seemed highly desirable from the point of view of 
the United States. (It is fair to note that these concessions were 
later confirmed by the Chinese Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek.) But in general this kind of diplomatic bargain has not 
been characteristic of American diplomacy. And we may be very 
sure, indeed, that it will not be characteristic of American di- 
plomacy in the future. 

There is a good reason for this aversion of the United States to 
secret arrangements at the expense of third parties, and one that 
is creditable to Americans. The American public in its views of 
foreign policy is to a remarkable degree, though by no means 
exclusively, influenced by moral considerations. To say this raises 


a very big question which we must now examine. 


Moral Principles Important 

There are eminent students of foreign policy who deprecate 
the American predilection for moral judgments. The diplomacy of 
a nation, they would argue, must be directed by a cool and clear 
view of the national interests, and must not be deflected from 











the pursuit of these interests by sentimental or ethical considera- 
tions. It is argued that “the safety of the state is the supreme law.” 

This point of view presents two difficulties. The first is that it 
is often impossible to define the national interest, intellectually 
considered, in precise and definite terms. Both Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Robert A. Taft doubtless thought that they were pur- 
suing the national interest—and that they were thinking deeply 
about it—in the years 1939 to 1941. But Roosevelt was convinced 
that there was a grave danger to this country which had to be 
met by vigorous measures, while Taft took a far more skeptical 
view of the alleged peril. This is merely a typical example of 
what occurs again and again. It is impossible to separate emotion 
and reason in the conduct of foreign policy. And moral prepos- 
sessions of some sort enter into almost every significant question. 

But there is more to the matter than that. In a democratic na- 
tion the strength and effectiveness of policy are often drawn from 
strong moral conviction. Americans have twice crossed the At- 
lantic to put down what was deemed to be lawless aggression. 
Had there been no moral revulsion against aggression, would 
this have been possible? If the argument had been made purely 
on the intellectual plane would the course of events have been 
the same? Did not strong moral convictions reinforce and sustain 
a policy which was also in the interest of the nation, from a more 
analytical and objective point of view? 

However this may be, we can be sure that in the future, as in 
the past, American diplomacy will have moralistic biases. What 


are some of these biases? 


Hatred of Aggression 

Probably the most significant of them have to do with the 
American attitude toward war. In general the American people 
have not been quick on the trigger. This is not to say that they have 
always acted perfectly or that every war they have fought is to 
be justified. There are grave doubts, for example, about the 
Mexican War, and about the war of 1898 with Spain. But Ameri- 


cans, particularly in the last half century—a fairly long period in 
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which to judge—have come to hate aggression and have again and 
again demonstrated this fact. 

There has never been a time when the cynical doctrine of pre- 
ventive war had any important acceptance in the United States. 
The attitude of the nation in the years 1914-17 was in no small 
degree conditioned by the fact that most Americans regarded the 
Central Powers as the instigators of World War I. The idea of 
collective security, although not accepted by preponderant Ameri- 
can opinion at the start of war, had many supporters in the United 
States at its close. The Kellogg-Briand pact of 1928, containing 
the famous pledge for the outlawry of war, however futile it 
proved in practice, illustrated the same aversion to armed con- 
flict. Hatred of aggression conditioned the nation’s attitude to- 
ward Hitler and the Japanese militarists. It was the basis of much 
of the support for the formation of the United Nations. It fur- 
nished the mainspring for our action in Korea in 1950. 

This hatred of aggression, moreover, has brought about in the 
past few years epoch-making changes in the foreign policy of the 
United States. We have departed from the course of isolationism 
since World War II, and have entered into far-reaching alliances 
both in Asia and in Europe. Such a step would not have been 
possible at any earlier period. And it is possible now only be- 
cause the American people feel that the consequences of aggres- 
sion can be so serious that they must take measures to forestall 


a breach of the peace. 


Nonintervention in Latin America 

We may go even further in discussing this general topic. No 
other great nation has done what we have done in pledging our- 
selves against aggression in Latin America. There was a time, it is 
true, when we intervened physically in the affairs of the republics 
of the Caribbean. But there have been no such interventions since 
1933. And what is more important, we have pledged ourselves by 
the protocols of Montevideo and Buenos Aires not to intervene. 
These protocols were ratified in the Senate of the United States 


by a unanimous vote. 
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Americans have also been interested in the creation of machin- 
ery for the maintenance of peace, in arbitration treaties, in cool- 
ing-off treaties, in conciliation machinery. George F. Kennan, 
former chairman of the Policy Planning Staff in the Department 
of State and former ambassador to the U.S.S.R., thinks an inordi- 
nate amount of time has been spent on these various matters, and 
there is something to be said for his point of view. Most contro- 
versies of major importance require the processes of diplomacy 
rather than the use of new mechanisms. But granting that the 
American people have attached an undue importance to such 
mechanisms, this fact is explained by the heavy emphasis we 
place on the process of adjustment itself. 


Democratic Ideal and Foreign Policy 


The moralistic bias of American diplomacy has revealed itself 
also in the manner in which the democratic ideal influences for- 
eign policy. Totalitarian regimes usually have many critics in the 
United States. And so, too, do foreign imperialisms. In dealing 
with these problems, however, the strong empirical bent of the 
Americans operates in some degree—indeed, in substantial degree 
—to qualify and moderate decisions. We believe in democracy, but 
we recognize that it cannot be propagated by force and that in 
many Cases it is, and must be, a plant of slow growth. 

Thus our policy toward Latin American dictatorships is fre- 
quently ambivalent. We tolerate many military regimes, and many 
personal dictatorships, in our relations with our friends to the 
south. But sometimes we react against them. Woodrow Wilson 
virtually forced out of office the Mexican dictator Huerta. We 
signed treaties with the states of Central America in 1923 agree- 
ing not to recognize governments which came into power by force. 
We refused to recognize the regime of Edelmiro Farrell in Argen- 
tina in June 1944, and our government made it very clear in the 
Argentine elections of 1945-46 that we had no use for Peron. 
Taking the long view, it may be right to say that we have been 
learning—slowly—that our prepossessions with regard to demo- 
cratic government do not justify interference in the affairs of 
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other states and that nondemocratic regimes have to be judged 
more by their international conduct than by their internal insti- 
tutions and practices. 


Opposition to Imperialism 

Pursuing still further this matter of democracy and foreign 
policy, it is worth observing that the United States was the last 
of the great nations to enter upon the path of imperialism, and 
the first to abandon it. We had our little binge in the years from 
1898 to 1916 when we acquired the Philippines and intervened 
in Nicaragua, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. But by 1934 
we had pretty much abandoned our imperialist course, and even 
during the period when we engaged in regulating others, we 
steadily maintained that we were preparing them for self-govern- 
ment. The very depth of our attachment to the democratic way 
naturally tends to make us reluctant imperialists, when we are 
imperialist at all. 

Yet here, as in the matter of dictatorial regimes, a certain 
ambivalence has appeared and must appear. For only the most 
doctrinaire person would maintain that peoples relatively little 
advanced in the scale of civilization might not benefit by a period 
of tutelage. It might be all right if they could insulate them- 
selves from the high-powered civilization of the West, but since 
contact is inevitable and since in the long run the West makes a 
strong impact, it may well be that sympathetic guidance and con- 
trol are in the interest of the less advanced peoples themselves. 
In addition, the position of the United States today is inevitably 
affected by the fact that its principal allies, especially France 
and Great Britain, still have colonies and that good relations 
with them are an essential ingredient in our foreign policy. Yet, 
when all is said and done, the influence of the United States is 
bound to be exerted in favor of the kind of tutelage that leads 
to eventual independence, and of the gradual relaxation, and in 
some instances the actual termination, of colonial rule. Here, in 
the sphere of colonialism, may be some of the knottiest problems 


we have to face in the immediate future. 
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Desire to Aid Others 

Tied up with the question of imperialism is the question of the 
economic foreign policy of the United States. Should the United 
States, by the granting of financial and/or technical aid, assist in 
the economic advance of the rest of the world? 

The answer was emphatically in the affirmative in the case of 
Europe, where the Marshall Plan restored the capital structure 
of much of Western Europe and played a significant role in bring- 
ing about recovery and in warding off possible danger from the 
extreme left. But the question is more complicated when it comes 
to dealing with underdeveloped countries or countries in an early 
stage of development. This subject is discussed by Harlan Cleve- 
land in the next chapter. 

One thing is clear. The instincts of the American people lead 
them to wish to help others; and our national interest would be 
promoted by policies of sympathetic and tactful assistance to the 
less fortunate communities of the world. 

In the field of economic foreign policy one other major ques- 
tion arises, that of freer international trade. In the last two 
decades we have moved away from the narrow protectionism 
which often characterized our policy. There is wider understand- 
ing than ever before of the interest of the United States in free 
markets. But we still have quite a distance to go in liberalizing 
our trade policy. 


Aspirations of Americans 

In ending this brief analysis, let us try to sum up the aspira- 
tions of the average American who is interested in international 
affairs. It is hazardous to try to speak for this imaginary person, 
but it is worth trying. 

His interest would lie in a diplomacy which, while not baring 
every individual exchange of views, is in its broad lines open to 
the light of day. He would wish our diplomacy to be conducted 
on a high plane, from the angle both of domestic discussion and 
of international debate. He would object strenuously to ceding 
the rights of other nations in order to assure a little more tran- 
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quillity or practical advantage for himself. He would expect to 
see our foreign policy tied to moral principles, but he would be 
practical enough to realize that no country is in a position to 
dictate morality to the rest of the world, and that the assump- 
tions on which government rests in the United States are not the 
only possible assumptions and not likely to become universal. 
He would wish to see a strengthening of the machinery of inter- 
national cooperation, but he would recognize that physical power 
is still an important element in international affairs. Finally, he 
would believe that it lies within the power of men to ease the 
tensions of international intercourse and to find some basis for 
a world less harsh than that in which we live today. 


Discussion Questions 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of open diplomacy? 
What events in our history illustrate the moral elements in 
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American diplomacy? 
What should be our policy in recognizing new governments? 

What should be our attitude toward nondemocratic governments? 
What should be our attitude toward colonialism? 
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Does U.S. Depend 
on the Rest 
of the World ? 


by Harlan Cleveland 














IN THE FIRST TEN YEARS AFTER THE END OF World War II the 
United States gave $40 billion to foreign countries and loaned 
another $11 billion. We ‘‘sold’”’ to our friends abroad $51 billion 
more of weapons, wheat, cotton, machinery, knowledge and serv- 
ices than we had bought from them in the form of chrome, iron 
ore, lace, whiskey, hog bristles and sightseeing trips by American 
tourists. We have become so accustomed to this extraordinary 
fact that we forget there is no comparable event in the history 
of the world. And still the grants and loans continue. 

Does the United States depend on the rest of the world? Fifty 
billion dollars say it does. 

But why must we, of all people, have this expensive habit of 
paying other countries for the privilege of living in the same 
world with them? Are we not the strongest nation in the world? 
Do we not produce 41 percent of all the world’s goods with only 
7 percent of the world’s population? 


U.S. Needs Peace 

Yes, that is just the trouble: We are so strong. We depend on 
the rest of the world not for essential food and drink, homes or 
even jobs—but for peace. And we have learned that peace can 
be maintained only by the judicious application of American 
strength. 

In the 20th century we have already dragged ourselves reluc- 
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tantly into three major wars—wars that could not be settled to 


our satisfaction without the application of our great power. We 
have seen the rise and defeat of nazism, fascism and Japanese 
militarism, the growth of aggressive power in the Soviet Union, 
and the upsurge of revolutionary forces in Asia and Africa where 
the choice has not yet been made between our free way of life 
and the forced way of life of the Communists. 

To safeguard the free world a military shield has to be built 
against Communist military power. Behind that shield free so- 
cieties have to grow fast enough, in economic strength and po- 
litical development, to keep up with the expectations of their 
own people—expectations which they derive from watching our 
own attractive freedom and phenomenal prosperity. In this her- 
culean task leadership falls to the strong—whether the strong are 
ready or not. 

We often express this leadership in economic ways—by grants, 
loans, industrial machinery, food, weapons and technical aid. But 
the motive has very little to do with economics. For the fact is 
that we do not depend heavily on the outside world for economic 
survival. 

There is truth, of course, in the often repeated clichés about 
our dependence on imports of raw materials that are of signifi- 
cance to our economy. We get from Southeast Asia virtually all 
of our natural rubber, most of our tin, and copra, kapok, quinine, 
sugar, tea, pepper, cordage fibers and a host of other products. 
We lean on our friends abroad for lead, copper and zinc, chrome, 
manganese and bauxite. We use more than half of the world’s 
oil—from the Middle East and Latin America as well as from 
Pennsylvania and Texas and California. And we import most of 
our uranium today—notably from Canada and the Belgian Congo. 

Taking all materials together—not counting food and gold—we 
produced 15 percent more raw materials in 1900 than we used. 
By 1950 we consumed 9 percent more than we produced. As our 
industries grow we can expect to have a 20 percent deficit in raw 
materials by 1975, according to the 1952 report of the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission. But with few exceptions, raw ma- 
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terials in the underdeveloped areas of the world are much more 
important to other industrialized countries, notably to Europe 
and Japan, than they are to us. There is no doubt about it: what 
America produces is more important to the rest of the world than 
foreign products are to America. 

Imports are more than goods—they are also the means of pay- 
ment for what we export. And, if you look at our exports by cate- 
gories, you see that they are most important to our farmers, es- 
pecially those producing cotton and wheat—and it is precisely the 
farmers who have the greatest difficulty keeping up with the gen- 


eral American prosperity. We do, therefore, need foreign markets. 


Why We Export 

But if we were interested only in creating markets abroad for 
our goods, we have certainly gone about it inefficiently and at 
great cost. Since World War II one out of every three dollars’ 
worth of exports had to be given away because we were not ac- 
cepting enough imports to pay for what we actively wanted to 
send abroad. In our booming economy our exports amount to 
barely 3 percent of our national product, private investment 
abroad to about one-third of 1 percent. And these percentages are 
constantly diminishing, since the amounts they represent do not 
grow as fast as the rest of the American economy. In our foreign 
balance-sheet only tourism matches our rate of domestic eco- 
nomic growth. Trade—and foreign investment, too—are a dwin- 
dling, marginal factor in our prosperity. 
' The central reason for promoting economic growth in the 
world is not to build markets for American goods or make jobs 
for American workers. The reason is to provide the economic 
elbowroom that will enable each non-Communist country to es- 
tablish free political institutions and defend its independence. 


U.S. Needs Allies 

Our military power is due to our economic strength. But our 
military security requires that the United States depend on its 
allies. 
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Since World War Il a major purpose of American foreign 
policy has been to build a coalition of nations which agree with 
us that aggression anywhere is a threat to the security of all. 
Coalition defense, of course, means using fewer American armed 
men than would be required to police the world if we did it our- 
selves. It is also less expensive than doing it ourselves: French 
or Filipino troops are less costly to equip and maintain than our 
own, even when we have to pay most of their costs out of the 
United States Treasury. More important, a coalition is also the 
most effective defense force, for it mobilizes local people and 
native governments in the defense of each threatened partner. 

On this assumption, both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations have pressed for formal treaties to make allies out 
of friends all around the rim of Soviet power. After World War 
II we had brought back to the United States every man in uni- 
form who could possibly be spared from the minimum tasks of 
keeping order and governing the enemy countries. In the inter- 
vening ten years, after some false starts and several of the bravest 
moments in our history, as in Korea, we have clawed our way out 
of the hole in our security left by this massive error in judgment 
about demobilization—an error for which the whole American 
people shared responsibility. 

Now we have a series of overlapping treaties, covering every 
part of the free world, with American power as the ingredient 
common to them all. The key area for collective military security 
has been Europe, where a divided Germany, civil war in Greece, 
and economic distress in every nation gave the Communists a 
chance to absorb the Continent—and with it the second greatest 
industrial area in the world. Our economic dependence on Eu- 
rope is not great, even though Europe is our principal trading 
partner. But denial of Europe’s industrial power to a potential 
enemy is of the first importance to our security, as the chart on 
page 23 makes clear. The United States and Europe, in coali- 
tion, can keep the U.S.S.R. in check. Western Europe under So- 
viet control would represent an aggregation of power we cannot 
allow to be used against us. 
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Our Bold Program 

A bold decision in 1947 to back up the Greek government in 
dealing with its Communist rebels, and the even bolder an- 
nouncement of the Marshall Plan the same year, constituted the 
American answer to the Soviet threat in Europe. The economic 
plan tackled directly the task of putting discouraged people to 
work, raising living standards and rebuilding industries—and 
thereby enabling free governments to survive without Commu- 
nist participation. 

On that political and economic base, the Atlantic countries 
erected a military defense system, the 12-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, enlarged in 1952 to include Greece and 
Turkey. The Federal Republic of Germany has now joined the 
alliance through an arrangement which permits German troops 
to be used under NATO control. Together with the deterrent of 
American nuclear weapons, NATO kept the Russians out of 
Western Europe. 

The continued division of Germany dramatizes the fact that 
we are not yet out of the political woods in Europe. One thing, 
however, is clear: the military effort and the political progress 
were made possible by the extraordinary success of the Marshall 
Plan in underpinning the whole of Western Europe with eco- 
nomic aid. The Western Europeans today are producing half 
again as much as they were producing just before World War II; 
their rates of economic growth, while not matching those of 
either the United States or the U.S.S.R., represent a relative pros- 
perity which seems miraculous to people who lived through the 
dark and miserable days of 1947, when millions were unemployed 
and lacked the barest food and shelter. There is a will now to 
defend Western Europe; and this is the most important element 
of any collective security arrangement. 

Our policy in Asia has not been equally clear or equally suc- 
cessful. When the Communists attacked in Korea in 1950, we 
countered courageously and brought most of the United Nations 
along with us. Thereafter we saw the value of drawing a de- 
fensible military line in the Far East; and to the extent this can 
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be accomplished by signing treaties, the line has been drawn. In 
the Middle East, too, we have fashioned a security treaty called 
the “northern tier.” 

We count on these collective security arrangements to preserve 
the peace from a strong aggressor. The lesson of Europe and 
Korea is that we can prevent aggression, or handle it if it comes. 
But a military shield is hardly enough to ensure a tranquil world. 
These treaties do not solve the most serious problem facing us in 
Asia and North Africa: how newly independent nations will 
succeed in establishing their independence in the face of Com- 
munist subversion, their own weak and untrained leadership, 
and the rising expectations of their own people for a better life. 

It used to be Europe’s job to worry about Asia and Africa—or 
so we thought. But today, the threat of Russian power and the 
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challenge of Asian-African nationalism cannot be dealt with any 
longer by a weakened Europe which itself requires transfusions 
of American economic and military strength. We not only have 
to draw the military line, but we have to concern ourselves with 
the success—that is, the political independence and the economic 
growth—of every non-Communist nation in the Afro-Asian cres- 
cent. And this concern of ours is competitive; the Communists, 
too, are offering their help, to persuade the Asians that their 
way—the forced way—is better for them than the free way of life 
which the West holds out to the underdeveloped lands of the East. 

The annual controversy in Washington over the size and shape 
of the foreign aid program has to be viewed against this back- 
ground. Our most precious asset, which we use so sparingly, is 
our economic power and the technical and scientific knowledge 
on which it depends. In this game of competitive coexistence we 
have the incomparable advantage of being able—easily, for the 
sums involved are small—to follow our words with useful and 
impressive deeds. 

What we can do to help aspiring democrats in Asia to produce 
more food and build more factories cannot possibly be matched 
by the Russians in Communist China. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that China may run into grave economic trouble be- 
fore long. It will not be too many years before they face a grave 
food crisis. No police state has yet figured out how to make peas- 
ants increase their production of food when the whole surplus is 
taken away by the state. 

On our side of the bamboo curtain we have the chance to 
build a contrasting picture. India’s first Five-Year Plan, with 
some modest help from us and, under the Colombo Plan, from 
several countries of the British Commonwealth, is already a 
limited success. If more democratic political ideas result in more 
rapid economic progress in Asia, that fact will register on hun- 
drecs of millions of Chinese through a grapevine more efficient 
than anything our information services could devise. 

Another asset we have in Asia is Japan—the most fully devel- 
oped industrial society outside the Western world, and a func- 
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tioning democracy besides. Its success will depend, again, on the 
rapid economic development of the rest of non-Communist Asia. 
Rising incomes in India or the Philippines mean more markets 
for Japanese goods. More efficient production in Burma or In- 
donesia can solve Japan’s desperate need for imports of food 
and raw materials—which the American government is now help- 


ing to finance. 


The Colombo Plan 

As we pitch into the Asian competition between democracy and 
totalitarianism, we can consider ourselves fortunate to be allies 
of the British. They have already proved themselves an indis- 
pensable part of our NATO shield in Europe and a steadying 
force in our diplomacy all over the world. Now they are busily 
engaged, through the Colombo Plan, in building the best bridge 
to Asia that the Western world has available. The great advan- 
tage of the Colombo Plan, and indeed of the whole British Com- 
monwealth system, is that the Asian members participate as equals 
with the white Western nations. Because India and Pakistan and 
Ceylon and Burma and the others are equals, their leaders can 
accept aid inside the Colombo system without stirring up po- 
litical trouble with their own fiercely nationalistic peoples. Be- 
cause this is a system based on equality, the Commonwealth 
countries have been able to draw into it every non-Communist 
country of South and Southeast Asia, even those such as Indo- 
nesia which are most wary of any contact with the European co- 
lonial powers. This is an outstanding political accomplishment, 
a masterly job of institution building. Our best bet in Asia is to 
strengthen our association with the Colombo Plan, for we can 
lend it our great economic strength without incurring the resent- 
ment our strength produces when it is applied bilaterally between 
giant America and a small Asian nation fearful of our power. 

As the United States pursues its aims in the world, using its 
economic strength as a tool, it is well to remember that our con- 
cern with these matters will be of indefinite duration. This is a 


new fact about ourselves which we find it hard to accept. 











In the World for Good 

Every effort since the war to tackle one or another piece of our 
foreign economic problem has been labeled “interim” or “‘stop- 
gap” or “emergency” or something of the kind. In explaining 
the Marshall Plan to the Congress and the country during 1947 
and 1948 the Administration had to sell what amounted to isola- 
tionist futures—implied promises to draw back into our shell as 
soon as we had “solved” the recovery “problem.” To have im- 
plied that the problem was likely to be permanent in one form or 
another would have endangered the Marshall Plan itself. 

The policy of selling isolationist futures was partly due to a 
real belief that the economic problem could be solved in four 
years. This belief underestimated the depth and difficulty of the 
problem itself and failed also to consider how expensive and per- 
sistent would be the force that Marx, Lenin and Stalin had let 
loose in the world. When in 1950 “success” —a condition of no aid 
for most countries—seemed almost within our grasp, the Korean 
war threw all previous calculations out of the window, and the 
defense burden in Europe required more aid, not less. But every 
year since then, each Administration has gone to Congress with 
foreign-aid proposals resting on the implied assumption that we 
could soon get rid of these temporary annoyances. New faces and 
new initials adorn the foreign-aid administration: what was the 
ECA became the MSA and the FOA and is now the ICA (Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration). The official belief, repeat- 
edly legislated by Congress, is still that we are somehow only 
visiting in the world and will shortly retire into obscurity. 

Yet the aid program, which has existed in one form or another 
ever since Lend-Lease (before we entered World War II), remains 
a key instrument of United States foreign policy. It will continue. 
At the end of 1955 a Republican Secretary of State said that “both 
the economic and the military aid will need to go on for a con- 
siderable period of time at about the present level.’’ For economic 
aid, the present level is just under $2 billion a year—one-half of 
1 percent of our gross national product. 

The kind of help our friends and potential friends in Asia need 
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is, of course, not the massive gifts that Europe needed to get an 
industrial society back on its feet. In Asia the need is for tech- 
nical aid and investment to create an economic base—for roads 
and railroads, for communications, for power plants using every- 
thing from native coal and waterfalls to the new miracle of atomic 
energy. This type of operation cannot possibly be carried along 
on a year-to-year basis, any more than a private business can start 
building a plant one year without any idea whether it is going 
to continue the project the next. The success of Asia’s non-Com- 
munist nations is too important for us, as well as for them, to 
permit the illusion that we can “solve” their problems in a pre- 
determined number of years and then retire from the scene. This 
illusion is even more dangerous than our previous illusion that 
we could walk out of Europe after four years. We are in the 


or 
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world for keeps; American foreign policy has been driving around 


with a learner's permit long enough. 


We Depend, Not on Others, but on Peace 

Both we and the Communists seem to have agreed, without say- 
ing so in writing, that war is now so total and so mutually terrify- 
ing that it can hardly be contemplated even as a last resort. We 
know it could wreck our prosperity, subvert our traditions of 
freedom, and probably eliminate large communities of Ameri- 
cans besides. 

That is why we are anxious about threats to peace anywhere 
in the world. That is why an election in Indonesia, a five-year 
plan in India, border incidents in Israel, land reform in Italy and 
a coup d’état in Argentina all concern us deeply and make front- 
page headlines in every American newspaper. 

Most Americans now realize that this peace we want depends 
crucially on the actions of others. But we often lessen our influ- 
ence in guiding those actions by putting our whole stress on mili- 
tary alliances and military aid, the costliest and least decisive of 
the tools we have to work with. 

In these days of precarious coexistence with the Communists 
we have a little-used asset of supreme value—our system of politi- 
cal ideas. We are the apostles of the free way, facing a Communist 
movement which relies on police and promises. The Communists 
can mimic our principles and pretend to like them: but totali- 
tarian rulers know they cannot survive in the presence of progress 
and equality and national independence. 

These ideas—political freedom, economic progress, individual 
equality and national independence—are the American way of 
life, as well as the main driving-force in the uncommitted areas 
of the world. These ideas, backed by American economic strength 
and shielded by military coalitions, constitute the foreign policy 
of the United States. We depend for our security, prosperity and 
freedom on the peace which only the United States has the power 
to organize. 
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Discussion Questions 
Is trade with other countries necessary for our existence? Is our 
aid designed to create foreign markets for American goods or to 
help other nations? 
Why have our economic policies been more successful in Eu- 


rope than in Asia? 

What is the best way to handle our aid and public investment 
programs abroad: bilaterally with each country? through the 
United Nations? through regional organizations (for example, 
the Colombo Plan)? Of what value are technical and economic 


aid programs to our security? 
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How Shall We 
Deal with the 
U.S.S.R. ? 


by Harrison E. Salisbury 














IN THE YEARS SINCE THE BOLSHEVIKS CAME to power in 1917 the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States have experienced almost every 
variety of relationship, including that of open, if undeclared and 
somewhat lackadaisical, war. 

Ideologicaily, the two countries have been constantly opposed. 
However, more often than not, power factors rather than political 
theories appear to have determined the basic attitudes of Wash- 


ington and Moscow. 


Ideology — or Balance of Power ? 

The United States, for example, joined Britain and France in 
armed intervention against the Bolsheviks during 1918-1920. 
While the core of that venture lay in capitalist opposition to 
the establishment of communism in Russia, America’s role was 
strongly influenced by balance-of-power factors. 

Whereas Britain and France strove with considerable energy 
(and with motives which certainly were mixed) to achieve out- 
right overthrow of Lenin’s regime, the principal American effort 
was directed toward preventing the Japanese from seizing Siberia 
and the Far East maritime provinces of Russia. 

Presumably the United States was motivated not by a desire to 
preserve the territorial integrity of Russia for the Communist 
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heirs of Tsarism, but to prevent the aggrandizement of Japan and 
the adverse effect this would have had on our position in the 
Far East. 

Similar considerations frequently will be found to underlie the 
various Soviet-American relationships which developed in the 
ensuing three decades. 

For the first 15 years of the Communist regime the United 
States, alone among the great capitalist powers, refused to recog- 
nize the Soviet government. Unlike Britain, France and Germany, 
we had no diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. No nation 
was more vocal in its ideological opposition to the Bolsheviks 
than the United States. 


Trade Despite Nonrecognition 


Yet, concurrently and continuously, the United States made a 
major contribution to the development of the Soviet Union. 
American capital, American industrial specialists and engineers 
and American know-how played an important role in the expan- 
sion of Soviet economy. And at least once during its early days— 
in the horrible famine of 1921—the Communist regime was, per- 
haps, saved from collapse by American relief operations. Charac- 
teristically, the relief program was administered by an American 
who was outstanding in his ideological opposition to Bolshe- 
vism—Herbert Hoover. 

Despite differences in political philosophy, relations between 
the United States and Russia during the nonrecognition period 
were not bad when compared with the post-World War II decade. 
Businessmen and tourists traveled back and forth freely. ‘Trade 
flourished. In fact, 1930, three years before recognition, was the 
biggest year the United States ever had for exports to Russia. 
That year the U.S.S.R. bought $136 million in American goods. 

It would seem that not the least important reason for the com- 
parative ease in United States-Soviet relations at this stage was a 
lull in great-power rivalries. Something like a balance of power 
existed in Europe. In the Far East Russia was still valued by the 
United States as a counterweight to upsurging Japan. 
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When the world power-balance changed with the rise of Adolf 
Hitler in Germany in 1933 the diplomatic seismographs of Wash- 
ington and Moscow instantly registered that fact. With a mini- 
mum of concern over ideology the Roosevelt-Litvinov accords 
were negotiated, and the two countries entered into diplomatic 
relations late in 1933 for the first time in nearly 16 years. 

Until 1939 the principal preoccupation of both American and 
Soviet diplomacy was the German threat to the European bal- 
ance of power or, as it ultimately emerged, the Axis threat to the 
world balance of power. While Stalin’s ill-judged pact with Hitler 
in 1939 temporarily caused a parting of the ways, the overriding 
weight of power factors soon reversed the situation. Following 
the Nazi invasion of Russia in June 194] and the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor that same year, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. were thrown into the unexpected relationship of allies 


in a world war. 


World-War-ll Bedfellows 

Military necessity forced the two countries into terms of con- 
stant intimacy, but democracy and dictatorship made poor bed- 
fellows. It was an intimacy which both sides found uncomfortable. 
As the basic balance of power began to shift with the weakening 
of Germany, the shape of new antagonistic postwar relationships 
began to be cast into bold relief. 

That Allied victory would bring about changes was a fact open- 
ly recognized by Churchill and tacitly by Stalin. However, most 
American statesmen sharply rejected the implications of the shift 
in the balance of power, and most American military leaders sim- 
ply ignored this aspect of world relations. 

Thus, Churchill, observing that the destruction of Germany 
would vastly increase Russia’s weight in the European balance, 
sought by strategic direction of Allied offensives in the closing 
months of the war to tilt the scales in favor of the West. He 
sought to penetrate as deeply as possible into the Balkans and 
wanted to race the Russians into Berlin. He even contemplated 
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preservation of the remnants of the Wehrmacht as a makeweight 
against the Red Army. 

Stalin, with equal realism, sought swiftly to reverse the West’s 
strategic advantage and to create a Soviet buffer area in Eastern 
Europe while Russia’s military strength was at its peak. He took 
pains to insure Soviet entry into the Far Eastern war in August 
1945 so as to share in the spoils. He moved quickly in both Europe 
and Asia because he well understood the power value of an army 
in being and an army in occupation. 


Postwar Delusions of U.S. 

American statesmen, bemused by the recurrent delusion that 
morality and ethics play a determining role in the European bal- 
ance of power, vainly sought to stem the course of history by urg- 
ing Churchill to keep politics out of the war and exhorting Stalin 
to preserve democratic principles in, for example, Poland. Ameri- 
can generals resolutely turned their faces away from political 
questions and devoted themselves to the task of defeating Ger- 
many and Japan. They have been trying to figure out ever since 
why that was not enough. 

The rapidity with which relations between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. cooled once the war was over and the quick de- 
velopment of the cold war shocked most Americans. They have 
made attempt after attempt to explain these phenomena on the 
basis of ideology and international morality. Ideology and mo- 
rality must not be ignored. But a more revealing insight is afforded 
by examining the condition of the world in 1945 in the light of 
the balance-of-power theory. When this is done the whole puzzling 
postwar decade comes into perspective and the pattern of the 
future appears less clouded. 

It is the balance-of-power principle which underlies the now 
famous “doctrine of containment” which George F. Kennan enun- 
ciated publicly in 1947 but which, in fact, was guiding American 
policy as early as 1946. 

The fact which called this policy into being was the shift in 
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the world balance of power produced by World War II. The es- 
sence of Mr. Kennan’s proposal was simply that the United States 
oppose Soviet force and threats of force with superior force wher- 
ever and whenever such force appeared. Mr. Kennan contended 
that our superior force, consistently applied, would effect a mod- 
eration in Soviet policy. He was convinced that the Russians 
would learn the lesson of the balance of power if it were demon- 


strated to them frequently enough. 


Russia in Power Balance 

Back of this analysis lay the fact that when Germany, Italy and 
Japan were eliminated as world powers—temporarily—and their 
military forces were wiped out, major disequilibriums were cre- 
ated in Europe and the Far East. These disequilibriums were en- 
hanced by the fact that Germany had destroyed most of Western 
Europe’s military potential. France lay prostrate; Britain was 
greatly weakened, and its weakness was felt outside of Europe 
along Britain’s old lifelines of empire—the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, Asia, the Far East. In the Orient Japan was in a state 
of collapse. China, invaded by the Japanese and divided over 
communism, was in flux. 

Russia’s losses had been enormous, but in prostrate Europe it 
was the only remaining great power. The United States had 
come through the war with strength enhanced rather than di- 
minished and with reservoirs of force sufficient to dominate both 
hemispheres had there been political acumen and understanding 
in Washington to match our physical power. 

With the prompt demobilization of American armed forces the 
opportunity vanished. No such error was made by Stalin. He 
kept Russia’s armies mobilized because he recognized the weak- 
ness of a disarmed Russia. He used the Soviet army-in-being to 
gain for Russia territorial, strategic and political advantages. 

Almost immediately the U.S.S.R. began to test the new balance 
of power. For there is this to be said about balance of power: 
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Areas of Russian interest 


No one knows the precise relative values of an existing one until 
it has been tested—and tested repeatedly. 

About the East European periphery Stalin had no doubts. 
Within the zone of Red Army occupation he knew he had estab- 
lished a Soviet sphere. He was quite prepared to move ruthlessly 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. He knew that regard- 
less of diplomatic complaints the West could not really challenge 
Soviet domination of that region. 

In other spheres he could not be so certain. He began to ex- 
periment. He tried northern Iran in 1946. When the United 
States reacted sharply and positively, with the support of the 
United Nations, he got out. He tried pressure on Turkey and 
stirred up civil war in Greece. Again the United States reacted. 
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President Harry S. Truman in 1947 proclaimed the famous “doc- 
trine” known by his name, and the crisis ended. 

But the probing went on. There was the dramatic Berlin block- 
ade, when American air power tipped the scales, and Communist 
political threats in France and Italy, which American economic 
aid checked. But Western propaganda and diplomacy could not 
reverse the establishment of Communist dictatorships in Eastern 
Europe. 

In Asia a new balance of power was in the making with the rise 
of Mao Tse-tung and the Communists in China. Within a year of 
the establishment of the new regime the most dramatic of the post- 
war tests of strength was touched off by the Korean war of 1950. 

Korea brought United States-U.S.S.R. relations to their gravest 
crisis. The cold war was intensified. But both nations halted on 
the very threshold of direct hostilities. Gradually a virtual stale- 
mate developed on the Korean front, representing a physical bal- 
ance of power in an actual war theater. This stalemate was fol- 
lowed by a revival of diplomacy and a constantly growing trend 
toward practical settlements, which recognized, in effect, the 
status quo in Korea, Indochina and elsewhere. 

By 1955 it was becoming clear that a temporary acceptance of 
the general balance of world forces had been achieved on both 
sides despite the failure to discover long-range solutions of many 


pressing problems, including that of Germany. 


Role of Communism 

In this brief survey a minimum of attention has been paid to 
the dialectic aspects of communism. This is not accidental. The 
intention has been to show how the major trends in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations can be explained with only minimal reference to 
Marxist principles or Communist subversion. There is no desire 
here to minimize the importance of Marxist principles and the 
dangers involved in Communist subversion but merely to sug- 
gest that even without them relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States would have followed a fairly similar pattern. 
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It is legitimate, however, to inquire what the future may bring. 
Is there a dynamic inherent in communism which will produce 
new tests of the balance of power and create grave threats to the 
present superior world position of the United States? 

By a strict reading of Communist doctrine there is, indeed, 
such a dynamic. It is dogma to Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and 
their heirs that the Communist social philosophy will inherit the 
earth. ‘They preach that capitalism is in a state of decline. Thus, 
one might anticipate an endless series of revolutionary challenges, 
and indeed, quotations from Communist philosophers are often 
adduced in support of such a thesis. 

History, however, has demonstrated so far that it was balance 
of power rather than revolutionary doctrine which produced the 
major collisions between the United States and the U.S.S.R. Com- 
munism has intensified the emotional impact of these clashes. 
But the power motivations differ little from those which a half 
century ago caused the confrontation of Japan and Russia in the 
Far East or a century ago of Britain and Russia in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Middle East and Asia. 

In foreign policy it has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
Russia, when forced to choose, will always support a nationalist 
aim over an ideological objective. This does not mean that the 
Russians now or at any time in the future—unless it clearly serves 
their own purposes—are likely to abandon their stated revolu- 
tionary goals nor their support of subversive and revolutionary 
movements beyond their borders. 


Is Russia Still a Threat ? 

Does this, then, indicate that the Russian threat does not exist 
or has been diminished? 

By no means. It simply suggests that the challenge comes from 
Russia as a nation and that it is founded on geographic position; 
territorial expanse; population, present and potential; national 
resources; and economic establishment. Communism is merely 
one component in the Soviet challenge. 
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The reality of this view may be easily tested. The Soviet state 
without communism would still be a challenging world power. 
Communism without Russia (and China) might be a problem, 
but hardly a threat. 

In this perspective the American task becomes more clear, more 
comprehensible and more pragmatic. But it is by no means easier. 

At the moment there is a species of equilibrium in the world— 
both East and West. Our task is to see that this balance endures. 
This is both possible and practical. 

On our side are American power and the American system of 
alliances. This is a formidable force—so formidable that it has 
proved itself capable of containing challenges right along the 
edges of the countervailing Soviet power—in the Berlin blockade, 
in Iran, in the Korean war. 

But the balance is not stable, and there is one great area of 
the world in which it is shifting. This is Asia. Here natural ad- 
vantages of juxtaposition, interior lines of communication, de- 
pressed economic and social conditions and lack of democratic 
traditions give the U.S.S.R. an advantage over the United States. 

Russia does not possess this advantage in Europe, where the 
forthcoming challenge of the European balance of power clearly 
will come from a resurgent Germany. But the re-emergence of 
Germany will be met by a compensating power regroupment 
which will leave the essential balance intact. In the Far East the 
economic emergence of China will be counterbalanced by the 


rapid evolution of Japan. 


Real Test Outside West 

In the vast Asian, Arab and African worlds, however, there is 
no balance for hundreds of millions of unstable, unhappy and 
uncommitted peoples. Here lies the real test for the United States. 
In those areas Russia holds strong cards, economically, propa- 
gandistically and geographically. 

But even in Asia, even in the distant lands which lie close to 
the high Pamirs and across the Khyber Pass, the force and influ- 
ence of American economy, American production, American 
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know-how and American technology give us an unbelievable ad- 
vantage—if we use it. 

The United States possesses the capacity of leading the back- 
ward nations of the world into the 20th century. But we must 
recognize the challenge and the opportunity. We cannot, for ex- 
ample, assume that the Soviet threat to Iran is ended simply be- 
cause the Iranians join the “northern tier” alliance of Turkey, 
Iraq and Pakistan. Or that the struggle in Indochina ended with 
the military armistice of 1954. 

From the Suez Canal to the Sulu Sea the balance of power is 
uncertain, undetermined, shifting. Here, as elsewhere in the 
world, it fluctuates in direct ratio to the existence of force and the 
potentials of its application. Had Moscow correctly evaluated the 
potentials of American air power, the Berlin blockade probably 
would not have been attempted. A similar miscalculation may 
have been behind the Korean test. 

We must understand these lessons as well as they are under- 
stood by Moscow. We must not, for example, expect to achieve 
by diplomacy results which run counter to the genuine sources 
and levels of international power. Propaganda balloons or angry 
diplomatic exchanges will not overthrow the Communist regime 
in Hungary, protected by the Red Army. 

Thus, the “summit” conference at Geneva in July 1955 was suc- 
cessful because it merely sought to record an actual measurable 
circumstance—the existence of a state of relative balance in the 
forces of East and West. But the Big Four foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing less than three months later in October encountered immedi- 
ate and overwhelming difficulties because an attempt was made 
to change this balance by diplomacy—particularly in Germany— 
without either the introduction of new forces or any proposal for 
a substitution or trading of forces. Since neither side was willing 
or prepared to make an actual trade or substitution, nothing of 
substance was accomplished. 

Here is a vital lesson. Diplomacy is the handmaiden, not the 
coequal, of power. 

The task of meeting the Soviet challenge in the coming decades 
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is well within the economic, political, social and military poten- 
tial of the United States and the great nations with which we are 
allied. The contest, however, will be long and arduous, and it 
will require not only the continuous growth of American poten- 
tial but the intelligent application of this potential to specific 


problems as they arise around the world. In this task the services 
of a professionally competent diplomatic corps trained in analysis 
of world problems and free to report them frankly will be es- 


sential. 


Discussion Questions 

What basic factors motivated the establishment of U.S.A.- 
U.S.S.R. diplomatic relations? 

What role was played by balance-of-power considerations in the 
postwar expansionism of the U.S.S.R.? 

How has the comparative balance of power between East and 
West affected world tension? 

Does Communist ideology demand continuance of an expan- 


sionist policy? What is the meaning of ‘“‘coexistence’’? 
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Do We Need 
Strong and 
Global Defenses ? 


by Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr. 














AT A Moscow PARTY RECENTLY NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEY, first secre- 
tary of the Communist party, whispered to one of the British 
statesmen that Soviet medium jets were now able to make the trip 
from Moscow to London and back and that perhaps General 
Alfred M. Gruenther should be informed. Supposing for the 
moment that Khrushchev’s remark was a vodka-inspired revela- 
tion and that the intelligence was valuable—which, parenthetical- 
ly, it was not—what could General Gruenther have done about it? 

There are a number of answers. He could have asked for in- 
creased antiaircraft installations or an increased number of fight- 
er-wings. He could have requested more underground depots or 
greater civil defense. In other words, military strength is not 
something which can be pictured graphically, except in the most 
general of terms, with symbolic little black soldiers, planes and 
tanks. 

So this suggests two questions: How can comparative military 
power be estimated? And, second, Can one estimate national 
needs in military terms? 

In the 19th and early 20th centuries military parity was the 
goal. Ships could be measured against ships by classes, tonnage 
and armament. Machine gun could be measured against ma- 
chine gun, cannon against cannon, and man against man. Equa- 
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tions were relatively simple, and national policy was to balance 
one’s own strength in the power equation with that of the enemy. 


What Makes Military Strength ? 

In our times, however, the equation is infinitely more com- 
plicated. Balancing item of strength with item of strength is well- 
nigh impossible. On the other hand military strength cannot be 
assessed except in comparative terms. The point can be illus- 
trated by analyzing briefly the strength of the U.S.S.R. in the air, 
at sea and on land. 

There is little room for doubt about the abilities of such Soviet 
plane designers as Tupolev, Mikoyan and Yakovlev. The perform- 
ance characteristics of the most modern of the Soviet aircraft, 
particularly heavy bomber types, seem roughly comparable to the 
best of our own. So, too, are their numbers and production rates, 
if not production capacity. 

Air strength, however, cannot be measured in terms of plane 
performance alone. Considered also must be the matter of pilot 
training, which was revealed so remarkably in the “kill” rate of 
our fliers in Korea. So must the relative values of the electronic 
“think” built into the planes. The degree to which air bases are 
dispersed, as well as the adequacy of base protection, automatical- 
ly increases or decreases the over-all combat value of our or the 
enemy’s aircraft. Air refueling techniques, radar baffling tech- 
niques and a host of other factors tend to make plane production 
figures only a crude index of strength. Finally, industrial dis- 
persion can change strength ratios drastically: the greater the 
dispersion of suitable targets, the greater the number of planes 
needed to hit them. Given our own industrial concentration, in 
other words, a smaller Soviet air force could be said to be stronger 
than a larger one of our own. 

The same is true of comparative naval strengths. Since the war 
the U.S.S.R. has built some 26 cruisers, presumably as commerce 
raiders. The Soviet submarine fleet is generally thought to be 
about four times larger than that with which the Nazis declared 
unrestricted submarine warfare in World War II and with which 
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they came closer to winning the war, according to Sir Winston 
Churchill, than they did with any other weapon. In addition, the 
Russians have proved themselves greatly skilled in the technique 
of mine warfare. This much we learned in Wonson Harbor in 
North Korea. 

But, like the threat of Soviet air power, the threat of Soviet sea 
power depends on Russia’s ability to protect its bases from our 
superweapons; to maintain that degree of air superiority which 
will allow its cruisers and destroyers to make the break for the 
open seas; and more simply, to put daring and skilled men to sea. 
Moreover, the potential of the U.S.S.R. on the high seas depends 
in large part on the swiftness with which its armies can march. 
If, for example, the armies of the U.S.S.R. were able to capture, 
as did the Nazis, the whole of the French and Lowlands seacoasts, 
the submarine problem would be of quite a different magnitude. 
Indeed, it may even be argued that in an all-out war Russia’s 
submarine threat would be less than that of the Nazis, the reason 
being that in total war the staying power of Russia’s submarines 
might be less. With atomic weapons the carriers now have the 
capability of destroying enemy submarine pens—a capability which 
air power did not possess until late in World War II. 


How Strong Is the Red Army ? 

Relative strength on the ground is likewise more difficult to 
judge. The size of the Red Army is usually put at 175 divisions. 
But the figure is both inaccurate and misleading, for it disregards 
reserve mobilization figures. Besides, to it must be added the 
divisions of the satellites, which if Communist China is included, 
represents no small strength. Moreover, the adding up of satellite 
and Soviet divisions has, in many ways, more meaning than the 
adding up of allied (United States, French, British, and so on) 
divisions into one grand total. For satellite armies have a stand- 
ardized organization, standardized weapons and_ standardized 
training, while North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
forces have not. Perhaps it is enough to say that the Red land 
forces are simply so much vaster than any comparable force the 
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Western powers can contemplate that comparisons in numbers 
are, in and of themselves, quite paralyzing. 

How significant are these Red Army numbers? Actually num- 
bers have little meaning except in terms of area. That is to say, 
Horatio at the bridge or one of the Three Musketeers on a stair- 
case could contend with much larger numbers because, of him- 
self, either gentleman could control the available space. The same 
principle applies in Europe. In Europe roads and _ railroads 
combine to give the defending powers an opportunity to concen- 
trate their forces, an opportunity which they would not have in the 
wide reaches of the Soviet Union. Defense in Europe, moreover, 
has a very real initial advantage. The defending forces know the 
ground; they have zeroed in their firepower on probable avenues 
of enemy approach; they have practiced their counterattacks. 
They are as ready as a small force can be. But whereas numbers 
have relatively less significance in Europe, they have relatively 
greater significance in the Far East. For in the east there is space, 
and space devours men. 

Space, as a military man understands it, equals square mileage 
plus obstacles minus a workable communications network. This 
is not as complicated as it sounds. All it means is that ten square 
miles of jungle, a hundred square miles of open plain and a 
thousand square miles of territory cut with roads and railroads 
might be of equal operational difficulty. In other words, space 
has meaning only when time and energy—that is, human values— 
are associated with it. In the jungle walking may be faster and 
easier than getting through in a tank. Mobility and military 
mechanization are not necessarily interchangeable terms. The 
same principle applies to firepower. Bullets, projectiles and mis- 
siles of whatever sort, type or variety are useful only when they 
hit targets. A jet flying over the jungle at the speed of sound 
bearing an atomic missile may be rather less of a threat to an 
enemy which the pilot cannot see than an old biplane with a 
tank of napalm fire-making jelly. In sum, the advantages of our 
industrial-military machine are not universally applicable. 
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Power in Nuclear Age 

Arriving then at any kind of military equation which on bal- 
ance gives an acceptable margin of security is not simply a matter 
of adding enemy air groups, naval task forces and army divisions 
and balancing these with more groups, task forces and divisions. 
In the nuclear age a second-best air force may not be as useless 
as a second-best poker hand, to paraphrase a quip by Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat of Missouri, a former Secretary of 
the Air Force. A second-best air force may still have the capability 
for total destruction. 

Given the multiple variable in decision-making for national 
defense, is there any reasonable or even near reasonable method 
by which the problem can be approached by sensible people? The 
answer is affirmative. But on this subject affirmative thinking is 
more easily undertaken when sound negative thinking has pre- 
ceded it. No subject is more completely surrounded by myth than 


defense policy. 


Military Myths — and Realities 

There are a number of obstacles to clear thinking on issues of 
national defense. Military policy, like others, has its own mytholo- 
gy. Military myths tend to give a familiar and comforting form 
to an unfamiliar and frightening substance. Only hell is at once 
so fearful and so unknowable as the next war. The tendency not 
to think squarely about the military problem is a natural reaction. 

The first and most prevalent of the myths is that of imminent 
bankruptcy. It is expressed in these terms: “The first line of 
American [or French or British] defense is the dollar [or franc 
or pound].” 

While it may be perfectly true that the American Revolution 
did help to bankrupt the Ancien Régime in France, the example 
is unique. In our times the level of bankruptcy is an unknown 
quantity. The real question is not financial but political, for it 
is neither more nor less than a willingness to demand sacrifice. 
In time of peace a plea for sacrifice is likely to be politically sui- 
cidal. Yet it is and has been this threat of bankruptcy which has 
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frequently been the decisive factor in determining one level of 
military spending against another. It was this illusion which led 
Britain’s then chancellor of the exchequer, Sir John Simon, for 
example, to cut the Royal Air Force budget immediately before 
World War II—a course of action which eventually, when the 
German bombers came, involved expenditure many times as large 
as the original saving. 

The late Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal, despite his 
background as a banker, was convinced that $17 billion a year 
was the highest spending figure our economy would permit. And 
his successor, Louis E. Johnson, was, and indeed remained, con- 
vinced that the strategy of the U.S.S.R. was to bankrupt the 
United States by forcing heavier spending than this country 
could afford. 

While this may, in fact, be the Soviet strategy, it is also true 
that the level of spending which Mr. Johnson advocated (he 
hoped to get down to about $10 billion a year) measurably in- 
creased the danger level of the military threat as such. In short, 
since no one likes to spend exorbitantly on defense, any more 
than he or she likes to spend for any kind of insurance, the dollar 
or pound or franc in the front of one’s mind has proved an ob- 
stacle rather than an aid to clear thinking on defense policy. 


Too Much Faith in Know-How 
If the first obstacle to logical thinking on defense matters is 
a warped concept of the nation’s economy—basically a lack of 
faith in our potential—the second is its diametric opposite: too 
great a faith in our productive know-how. This might be called 
the ‘“‘we-have-it-therefore-they-cannot” psychology. Looking back 
with the perspective of a decade at our estimates of Communist 
capacity is a shocking experience. The first Russian atomic ex- 
plosion, the development of the Soviet MIG-15 jet fighter, the de- 
velopment of various types of heavy bombers, have, each of them, 
burst unexpectedly upon us. The first commandment of military 
planning, as differentiated from diplomatic planning, is “Never 
underestimate the enemy.” Yet we have broken it again and again. 
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Americans find it difficult, apparently, to believe that they have 
less than a corner on industrial know-how. 

This point has its converse, and it too is a myth. It is frequent- 
ly said that because Communist populations are larger than those 
of the free world, they have greater potential numbers of fighting 
men and that therefore we cannot match them on the ground. 
Actually the statement is absurd. In a country, such as ours or 
Britain or France, with a greater industrial output per man per 
year there is surely as much available military manpower as else- 
where. The question is whether we want to use it for defense. 

There is still another kind of self-deception. Both our political 
parties, in pointing to defense accomplishments, have at one time 
or another during the past ten years gone in for what might 
be called auto-comparison. This is deceptive in a discussion of 
defense policy because progress is not an absolute in military af- 
fairs. A typical political release reads somewhat as follows: 
“. .. I mean that, by and large, we have more guns, more am- 
munition, more tanks, and so on... on hand than we had a 
year ago.” 

The implication here is that since we are stronger than we 
were, we are in fact strong enough. This shifts the argument from 
its proper focus and circumvents the real issues altogether. Any 
statement on defense must begin and end with the proposition 
that we do or do not have what we need to meet the enemy, and 
must stress this point alone. 

But the discussion of defense needs, too, runs into an obstacle. 
The obstacle lies in confusing classified information with un- 
knowable information. Frequently it is thought that answers to 
questions for which, in fact, there are no answers are secret. 
Questions such as the value of the Nike antiaircraft missile, 
whether Europe can be defended, the vulnerability of aircraft 
carriers, what targets can be hit with Air Force bombers, have 
no definite answers, classified or unclassified. They simply have 
multiple and contradictory answers. The simple truth is that 
there is available for public discussion sufficient information on 
all defense matters except those of a very technical nature. 
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Global Choices 

This leads to the question of substance: What do we need? Do 
we need strong and global defenses? The answer is, “Yes!” But 
of what size and composition should these be, given the fact that 
an equation of power expressed in terms of numbers is so impos- 
sible to find? 

The situation may be briefly put as follows. We are dealing 
with an opponent—the U.S.S.R.—which regards armed aggression 
as a political tool. Our policy is to deter its use of armed aggres- 
sion, if possible, without resorting to total war. 

Today force can be applied piecemeal. This is possible, oddly 
enough, because we have achieved an understanding of sorts with 
our opponent. We, for our part, assume that the Communist 
leaders have a modicum of a sense of responsibility. We assume 
they realize that the United States will see Americans killed with- 
out resorting to the use of nuclear weapons under some, but by 
no means all, conditions. Our restraint was sorely tried in Korea, 
a fact of which both the Communists and we were aware—which 
explains why both sides were anxious to achieve the Korean 
armistice. 

But, and here is the basic difficulty, the limits of mutual under- 
standing have not and can never be defined. They have been ex- 
perienced but not discussed. Thus, for example, if it is our policy 
to use tactical atomic bombs in the future under certain condi- 
tions, can we do so without inviting the use of infinitely greater 
destructive power in an all-out war? We may consider a weapon 
“conventional and tactical,” but our opponent may not. 

This in turn suggests the dimensions of the need for flexibility 
of judgment in national policy, and this flexibility can only exist 
if we have a variety of weapons in our national arsenal. The 
nation having only finite weapons is a bit like the man with no 
way to quiet a noisy neighbor other than to shoot him. The 
greater the degree of flexibility, the less chance there may be of 
stumbling into the catastrophe of total war. 

Flexibility in military terms today depends on the quantity 
and the availability of forces other than those which handle 
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atomic war. The Army, the Marines, fast troop carriers, both 
naval and air—these are the forces which allow us to take a mili- 
tary position this side of total war. These are the forces which, 
when alerted for, or committed to, action, give the opponent fair 
warning of our intentions and of the seriousness with which we 
regard an aggression on his part. These combined forces are today 
what naval forces were in the 19th century. The difference today 
is that a show of force, a military demonstration, threatens to 
involve the shedding of blood. 

So the question comes down to willingness to sacrifice on the 
one hand, and willingness to risk total war on the other. There 
seems to be no doubt in anyone’s mind today that we must retain 
the capacity for a total atomic war. The point at issue, therefore, 
is how much else we need. The answer depends on what we will 
pay as the price of national security. This is the problem for 


public debate and decision. 
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4 What evidence have we that world understanding of the power 


of nuclear weapons will prevent a great war in the future? What 
alternative means are there for dealing with nations which think 
and act only in terms of force? 

What are we prepared to do about limited war? Was Korea the 
“ last of the limited wars? Does strategic air power give us the flexi- 
bility we need? Can the United Nations play a role in our defense 
policy? 

How can scientific and industrial research and development be 
better mobilized so as to give us a greater degree of security? 

Is there anywhere a clear statement of our military policy in 
any government document? If there is not, should there be? Does 
the American public understand the strategic alternatives that 
face us? 
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Do We Have 
a Stake in 
Europe ? 
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‘TWICE IN ONE GENERATION THE UNITED STATEs has had to involve 
itself in wars that began, and were largely centered, in Europe. 
Despite the widespread and intensive “isolationism” which pre- 
vailed during the Wilson and Roosevelt eras, the imperious dic- 
tates of national security compelled American participation in 
World War I and World War II. 


U.S. Security and Europe 

The reasons are to be found in geography rather than in ide- 
ology or sentiment. Presidents Wilson and Roosevelt may have 
talked about fighting for democracy, but that was not the main 
reason why the United States twice went to war against Germany. 
The United States had to fight the Germany of both Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Hitler because they were, each in his own way, on the 
verge of seizing and dominating most or all of Europe. 

Domination of Europe by any one power—be it Germany or the 
Soviet Union or, for that matter, Luxembourg—is something no 
American statesman can possibly permit. The truth is that the 
United States is inescapably welded to Europe and always has 
been. Europe under the heel of Napoleon was as much a threat 
to the America of Jefferson as was Hitler’s Europe to the America 
of Roosevelt. Jefferson knew it and dreaded it, but as President 
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of a weak and underdeveloped country, he could not do anything 
to prevent the Corsican from controlling the Continent. In the 
20th century, however, Wilson and Roosevelt had the power to 
stop any European dictator; and they used it to the full—in de- 
fense of the national security. 

The reason for this is simple. Europe, including the Soviet 
Union (which Germany nearly conquered twice in this century), 
contains around 574 million people, mostly energetic, disciplined, 
hard-working, possessing important skills both in the arts of war 
and in the arts of peace. In this area there are also enormous re- 
sources, actual and potential. In addition, Europe has a vast coast- 
line with dock and harbor facilities on three of the world’s great 
seas. It is clear, therefore, that any one country, especially an 
autocracy, which would seize and organize Europe with its for- 
midable resources would almost automatically be in a position 
to impose its will on or control most of the world, including the 
United States. If the Kaiser, Hitler or Stalin had been permitted 
to grab Europe, America’s freedom and security would have van- 
ished sooner or later. 

Hence it is the firm and inflexible policy of the United States, 
regardless of what administration may be in power, to prevent 
Europe from falling into the hands of any dictator or dictatorial 
group. 


U.S. as a European Power 


One of the epochal results of World War II was the emergence 
of the United States and the Soviet Union as the two principal 
powers in Europe. This sounds like a paradox, but is not. On the 
eve of 1939, five major nations—Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
the Soviet Union — dominated the European scene, played the 
main power politics, and kept up a kind of precarious balance. 
World War II, however, fatally weakened all but one of those 
nations—the Soviet Union. The United States, despite its own 
wishes, was forced to leap into this power vacuum in order to 
prevent the Russians from taking over by default. Thus after 
1945 the United States, although separated from Europe by 3,000 
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miles of ocean, in a literal sense became a European power. 

For the last decade the United States has been the main deter- 
mining factor in Western Europe and the Northern Mediter- 
ranean. This has been true politically, ideologically and eco- 
nomically. Washington has set the tone and guiding lines of action 
in the strategy of the “cold war.” It has waged an intensive war 
against West European communism. It has buttressed, defended 
and encouraged free and, especially, anti-Communist West Euro- 
pean governments. In the case of West Germany, the United States 
played the chief role in helping to shape a new constitution and 
to set up a parliamentary government. In Italy and France there 
has been direct or indirect American involvement, to say the 
least, in the domestic politics of the two countries. Nearly every- 
where in Western Europe free trade unions were encouraged or 
aided, particularly in their fight against Communists. Through 
the Marshall Plan and other forms of aid the United States has 
poured billions of dollars into the West European economies, 
thereby producing some important but so far incalculable con- 
sequences. 

Finally, to underline America’s European-power complexion, 
there are our military bases and establishments on the Continent. 
Nearly everywhere in Western Europe and North Africa one 
finds American installations and garrisons, linked for the most 
part to a European power, France. Powerful American armed 
forces have been stationed in Germany and, until recently, in 
Austria, from where they were withdrawn to Italy. American air 
bases dot French Morocco. An enormous American pipeline runs 
through France. ‘There are American air bases in Britain. In short, 
even militarily America is a great European power, one of the 
only two remaining on the Continent. 


The U.S.S.R. as a European Power 

The other power is, of course, the U.S.S.R. It, too, has a for- 
midable position in Europe, even outside its own historic fron- 
tiers. For the first time in history the Russians control all of 
Eastern Europe as far west as the Elbe, as well as the Balkans 
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with the exception of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. Russia is 
adding to its power potential by helping and encouraging the 
rapid industrialization of formerly backward countries, such as 
Poland and Rumania. It is managing the big arms works and ex- 
ploiting the technologically advanced industrial system of Czecho- 
slovakia. In East Germany the Russians not only dominate the 
whole country but also maintain a powerful armed force, esti- 
mated at around 160,000 men. 

Until the Geneva “summit” conference of July 1955 the two 
superpowers had faced each other with armed might and uncon- 
cealed hatred across the heart of Europe. Since that conference 
there has been a relaxation of hostility but not of distrust. Despite 
the “‘spirit of Geneva,” both sides are keeping their guards up 
and their powder dry. Nevertheless, it is clear that the kind of 
cold war that existed in recent years is now over. 

We are now entering a new phase of Russo-American relations, 
and it is possible to take stock of the situation as it has prevailed 
until now. The main question is: What has been the over-all re- 
sult of the cold war? Who, if anybody, won what? 


Cold War Stalemate 

In this writer’s opinion the cold war, at least in Europe, ended 
in a stalemate. At the end, however, the Russians had an edge 
over the West. Moscow’s slight advantage is due to two causes. 
One is geographic, the other diplomatic. The U.S.S.R. is physi- 
cally a European power, which the United States 3,000 miles 
distant, is not. As such, the Russians are naturally in proximity to 
Western Europe, whereas the Americans have to cross the At- 
lantic to get there. The diplomatic advantage of the U.S.S.R., 
although not as obvious as the geographic one, is due to the fact 
that being geographically a European nation, it has a legitimate 
and long-established position in the European state-system, some- 
thing the United States lacks. In addition, and this is admittedly 
a factor difficult to measure, Russian diplomacy is based on long 
and, by and large, not unsuccessful experience. The Russians, 
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being Europeans, often know and have the “feel” of Europe bet- 
ter than the non-European Americans. 

Apart from that, one may say that in the decade following the 
end of World War II the United States and the Soviet Union both 
succeeded and failed in their goals in Europe. Each of the great 
powers has been able partly to block the other. The United States 
defeated a Communist military invasion of Greece; on the other 
hand, the Communists grabbed once democratic Czechoslovakia 
and placed it in the Soviet orbit. The United States saved Turkey 
and West Berlin but was helpless in the case of Poland and Hun- 
gary. In France and Italy, the United States successfully strength- 
ened the national economies and thereby helped to prevent a 
possible Communist seizure of power, but it has been unable to 
eliminate communism from those countries or even to reduce its 
numbers. In both countries the Communist parties are still nu- 
merically the largest and remain a potential danger to the free 
world. In sum, Western Europe lies relatively safe within the 
American sphere of influence, while Eastern Europe is fixed in the 
Soviet orbit. In the seven years since the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia, nothing much has fundamentally changed on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. 


U.S. Alternatives in Future 

In discussing foreign affairs there is always the temptation to 
propose ideal solutions, particularly if one has no responsibility 
for carrying out policy. Even in the atomic age, however, politics 
still remains the art of the possible. The mightiest country on 
earth cannot always or often have its own way, even assuming 
that it has the wisdom to know exactly what is best for its own 
welfare and that of its friends and allies. There are limits to 
power, no matter how great or widespread. 

Given the limitations of power and the uncertainty that always 
surrounds political decisions, the United States, which for its 
own security must defend the freedom of Western Europe, has 
several alternative courses of action for the future. One is to con- 
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tinue the defense policy that is based on NATO, the defensive 
military coalition created by this country and Western Europe. 
This policy, however, presupposes a military offensive by Russia, 
whereas experience has shown that the Communists operate most 
successfully through political pressures, propaganda and diplo- 
macy. At any rate, there is some evidence that NATO is begin- 
ning to crumble. Greece, its Mediterranean hinge, has been alien- 
ated by the controversy over Cyprus; France, its mainstay in 
Europe, has a large part of its armed forces committed in North 
Africa; Britain is cutting its military budget; Belgium has per- 
mitted its air force to deteriorate to practically nothing. 

Another alternative, and the one the United States has been 
pursuing since 1947, is to build up German power as a counter- 
poise to that of the U.S.S.R. This course of action is probably 
even more hazardous than the NATO policy. It is based on the 
assumption, which may prove illusory, that Germany, especially 
a united Germany, would be on the side of the United States and 
the free world. Yet experience, plus available evidence, shows 
that a politico-military-commercial deal between the Germans and 
the Russians is not only possible but probably inevitable. It is 
shortsighted to assume that Germany’s national interest lies in 
permanent dependence on the United States. 

There remain but two other alternatives for the United States 
in Europe. One is to stop the arming of Germany and agree to 
neutralize all of non-Russian Europe under the moral protection 
of the United Nations and the Big Four. This would require that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union withdraw their mili- 
tary forces from Europe. If the Russians agreed to this, it would 
be a great victory for freedom, for it would mean the liberation 
of Communist-occupied Eastern Europe. 

The second alternative is a peace treaty between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. firmly guaranteeing each other’s frontiers 
and those of their allies. For as President Eisenhower said at 
Geneva on July 18, 1955: “The American people want to be 
friends with the Soviet people. There are no natural differences 
between our people or our nations.” The other powers—notably 
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Britain, France and Germany—could join such a pact, adding 
their own solemn guarantees to those of the two superpowers. 
Such a treaty, if effective, could lead over the years to gradual 
disarmament. It would also reassure those European countries 
which dread the re-emergence of a rearmed and ambitious Ger- 
many. 

These, admittedly, are not ideal solutions. But in view of the 
fact that the A- and H-weapons have brought about a military 
stalemate between the East and the West in Europe, neither side 
can now impose its absolute will on the other. Henceforth each 
side will have to learn to compromise, to give a little here while 
getting a little there. ‘““The spirit of Geneva” cannot be expected 
to bring about miracles. But if kept alive, it may create a climate 
in which a compromise may become possible. 


Discussion Questions 

In what sense is the United States a European power today? 
What are the political consequences of this development? 

Can Western Europe retain its freedom without American aid? 
Are there alternative courses of action both by Europe and by the 
United States? 

In the decade of the cold war, who won what in Europe? How 
effective is NATO? What is happening to NATO in the Medi- 
terranean? Is NATO the real answer to the Communist challenge? 
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Do We Have a 
Stake in Asia? 
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AMERICANS HAVE A STAKE IN AsIA—in Asia’s future. If we are to 
protect our stake, we shall do well to take into account certain 
characteristics of Asia’s present situation. 

First, after 400 years the era of European expansion at the ex- 
pense of Asia has ended. A new era has begun in which Asian 
peoples demand equality of status with the peoples of the West 
and equal access to that scientific and technological culture with 
which, in the past, the Europeans have maintained their domi- 
nance. 

Second, the Asians see their future in the glow of revolutionary 
ideas. These ideas did not originate in the U.S.S.R. but in Europe, 
and they have been developed and applied most successfully in 
Western and Northern Europe, the Americas and the British 
Commonwealth. Marxism, in its purer pre-Soviet state, is only 
one of these ideas. Others are older and some are more influential 
—for example: self-government and national self-determination; 
universal education; the quest for scientific knowledge and the 
application of knowledge to human welfare; equality of oppor- 
tunity; freedom of thought, of expression and of association for 
political, social or commercial purposes; the idea of socially re- 
sponsible business enterprise; collective action of the members 
of communities under their own leadership for their own well- 
being; and last but not least, peace instead of war. 
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Three Choices for Asians 

Third, the Asians now have several methods from which to 
choose a way to achieve economic and social progress: (1) the 
methods of the free democracies of the West; (2) the revolution 
from above through a tutelage system by which a ruling elite, 
as in Japan, or a single party, as in Turkey, introduce Western 
ways and impose them on their as yet unconverted countrymen; 
(3) the Communist system of forced collectivization with govern- 
ment monopoly control of foreign and domestic trade, national 
ownership of industry and communications, and single-party 
monopoly of political and intellectual life. 

Fourth, the Communist developmental achievements in the 
Soviet Union, the satellite countries and China, combined with 
the new tactics of emphasis on peaceful coexistence instead of 
international class-war, appeal so strongly to Asian leaders that 
many are tempted to overlook the price the Communists exact. 

And fifth, the transformation of the countries of Asia will be 
profoundly influenced by the application of the new sources of 
energy resulting from great scientific advances and by the rela- 
tive success of free societies and totalitarian systems alike in 
applying new sources of energy—the atom and the sun—to the 
purposes of peace and human welfare. 

The age of imperialism, of European expansion, began with 
the voyages of Columbus and Vasco da Gama and their contempo- 
raries in the 15th and 16th centuries. The ancient civilizations 
of the Asias and the less developed cultures of the Americas, at 
about the same time, felt the impact of that tremendous outburst 
of European energy which expressed itself in the Renaissance 
and the Commercial Revolution. In the Americas the Europeans 
founded colonies for settlement, to which they transplanted their 
culture; in the Asias the Europeans established colonies of ex- 
ploitation, leaving the old cultures almost undisturbed for two 
centuries until the Industrial Revolution began to transform not 
only Europe but the entire world. 

During the half-century after 1776 colonialism to all intents 
and purposes came to an end in the Americas. It took another 
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century before the Asian colonies and dependencies gained their 
independence, a century marked by revolutions in industry, com- 
munications and politics and by two world wars, in which the 
embattled European empires were forced to seek the aid of their 
colonies and ex-colonies. It required more than a century for us 
in the United States to get over our bristling suspicion of our 
former British imperial masters. It is not surprising that Asian 
suspicions are very easily aroused about the intentions of their 
former European masters, who are today the principal allies of 
the United States in what we call the free world. 

Asia’s relations with Russia and the United States differ in 
background from their relations with Europe. Russia began to 
move eastward into Asia during the time of Ivan the Terrible 
in the middle of the 16th century. That expansion has continued 
with interruptions ever since. Vladivostok and the Maritime Ter- 
ritory were taken from China only about a hundred years ago; 
the Tannu Tuva territory (now the Tuvian People’s Republic) 
near Outer Mongolia was annexed in 1944; and the Kuriles and 
the islands of Habomai and Shikotan were taken from Japan 
after World War II. 

Although the object of Russian expansion in central, northern 
and northeastern Asia was in part to win colonies for exploitation, 
it was also in part to settle its people on newly opened lands. 
Tsarist Russia was as much an empire as Britain, France or Spain, 
but its possessions became not only the Asian possessions of a Euro- 
pean empire but integral parts of what was in fact not a European 
but a Eurasian state. Much the larger part of this Eurasian state 
remained economically as underdeveloped as China, India or 
Southeast Asia. For this and perhaps for other reasons many Asians 
have found Russian imperialism less offensive than that of West- 
ern Europeans. 


Role of U.S. in Asia 


Americans were the pioneer rebels against colonialism. But 
the anticolonial reputation of the United States and its later 
championship of self-determination and freedom for the Philip- 
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pines has been somewhat dimmed in Asian minds by our more 
recent preoccupation with the fear of communism—a fear that 
has seemed to cause us to support the surviving colonial interests 
of our allies in the cold war. It is not difficult for Asians to think 
of the rich and powerful United States, in spite of its anti- 
imperialist record, as the mainstay of the old or the originator of 
a new imperialism. By contrast, in spite of Soviet annexations 
and Communist-led civil wars, Asians seem to find it relatively 
easy to think of the Russians as sharing not only their problems 
of economic backwardness but their opposition to colonialism 


and their aspirations for peace and welfare. 


Asia and U.S. Economy 

How important is Asia to United States economy? Is it impor- 
tant enough for us to take the risk of investing substantially in 
its development? A member of the Eisenhower cabinet raised this 


question when he remarked that the government must 
question both its right and its financial ability to use the tax- 
payers’ money to finance investments abroad on a large scale in 
the development of competitive enterprises.” 

A generation ago the answer to that question would surely have 
been that the government did not have either the right or the 
means to use public money in this way. A generation ago we had 
no reason to believe that some other government would finance 
such investments abroad. Today we know that consideration for 
the taxpayers’ rights will not deter the Communist governments 
from finding the financial and technical means to help the Asians 
build industries and create other enterprises to compete with ours. 
If the Asian countries do not do this with us, they will do it 
without us. 

Asia is less important than some other parts of the world to 
American economy, but its importance is growing. When the new 
forms of energy are linked up with Asia’s natural and manpower 
resources, its importance may be very great indeed. Even without 
these sources of energy our exports have doubled since World 


War II. Our imports from non-Communist Asia have increased 
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five times since before the war, and these imports include nearly 
one-third of our strategic materials. Moreover, the dollar profits 
earned in Asia by the free nations help to maintain prosperity 
and social stability. 

A dynamic economy such as we have and hope to maintain in- 
creases rapidly the variety and quantity of raw materials we re- 
quire. The President’s Materials Policy Commission estimates 
that our materials consumption will be 50 or 60 percent greater 
in 1975 than it was in 1950. A report of the International Devel- 
opment Advisory Board says that three-quarters of the critical 
strategic materials we are stockpiling come from economically 
underdeveloped countries, many of them in Asia. 

Moreover, we have an interest in cooperating with the under- 
developed countries by investment and economic and technical 
aid—not only to have continued trade access to these materials 
but to provide markets for our goods which are needed in these 
development programs, such as trucks and earth-moving equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus and other power-producing machines, 
including nuclear reactors. At a meeting of the Colombo Plan 
powers in October 1955 the United States offered to provide 
Asian countries participating in this plan one or two nuclear 
reactors, with the necessary laboratories, to become the physical 
and intellectual property of the receiving country. This is a prac- 
tical application of the atoms-for-peace plan and is of great value 
to a country like India, which lacks conventional fuels but pos- 
sesses thorium and monazite sands—sources of fuels for nuclear 


reactors. 


Independence Plus Interdependence 

The significance of international economic relations today is 
not so well expressed in terms of the importance of one area or 
one country to another but in the interdependence of all of them. 
The problem before the free world——and it is not an easy one— 
is to devise a system with a maximum of freedom in which there 
is a place for the underdeveloped countries, such as Burma and 
Pakistan; for developed countries without great resources, such 
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as Japan; as well as for the advanced and wealthier countries. If 
the Asian nations, developed and underdeveloped, cannot find a 
place in the free world in which they can survive and prosper, they 
will turn to the Communists, who are waiting to welcome them. 

The importance of Asia in United States strategy depends, first 
of all, on American objectives and, secondly, on the kind of tactics 
used by our opponents to frustrate the realization of those ob- 
jectives. Our major objective is to encourage and defend the right 
of the Asian peoples to political, social and economic institu- 
tions of their own choice. We believe that this is their right and 
that the exercise of this right within the United Nations will 


contribute to the peace and well-being of all men. 


Communist Goal: Not War, but Economic Competition 

The Communists, it is true, have also supported Asian national 
self-determination, but as a step toward the adoption by the 
Asians of the Communist ideology and a Communist dictator- 
ship obedient to and modeled on the Communist regime in the 
U.S.S.R. and China. For several years the Communists attempted 
to bring this about by civil and guerrilla wars and other forms 
of violence. They have now changed their tactics, but their gen- 
eral strategy is still aimed at cultivating and intensifying the dif- 
ferences between economically underdeveloped and advanced 
countries and in sharpening the “contradictions” between non- 
Communist countries. 

The new tactics have been summed up in a declaration in 
which the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. expresses the belief 
that the question of the further development of world society will 
be determined, in the final analysis, not by means of war but by 
economic competition. The Russian Communists thus have con- 
cluded that war, even a war of liberation, does not pay and, more- 
over, is not necessary because the Communist system can out- 
produce the mixed private and public enterprise systems of the 
non-Communists. The Communists believe, therefore, that they 
will be able to prove the superiority of their system by example 


and assistance to the former colonies and semicolonies and eventu- 
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ally to the divided and competing nations outside the Commu- 
nist Camp. 

These changes in tactics have increased rather than lessened 
the strategic importance of Asia to the United States. They have 
not affected our aims, but they compel us to recognize that we 
cannot preserve the Asian peoples’ rights of self-determination 
merely by extending or strengthening multilateral security pacts, 
such as the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) and 
the Anzus Council (Australia, New Zealand, United States), or 
bilateral pacts, such as those we have made with the Philippines 
and Japan, or by increasing the size of our military assistance 


programs. 


Decisions Ahead 

In considering our policy in Asia we have to take into account 
not only our basic aims and the strategy and tactics of those who 
oppose them, but also the results of policies currently or recently 
pursued. For example, should we regard the nonrecognition of 
the People’s Government of China and the trade embargo as 
permanent policies, or are we prepared under certain conditions 
to acknowledge that this government in fact rules the main- 
land of China and should be represented in the United Nations? 
Should we consider our policy to be not only the preservation of 
the right of self-determination in Asia against Communist direct 
or indirect aggression, but also, in cases where the Communists 
are in power, the encouragement of the kind of self-determination 
that the Yugoslav Communists have achieved and Communists 
of the satellites aspire to achieve? Does our present policy have 
an objective other than to express our dislike of communism? 

American forebodings about the Bandung conference of 1955 
proved to be unjustified. The Asian-African conferees were told 
by their own spokesmen that the danger from Communist im- 
perialism is as great as that from a revival of the old Western im- 
perialism. But through the skillful diplomacy of Premier Chou 
En-lai of Red China the Communists were made to appear more 
friendly to this Asian-African meeting than the United States. 
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We might well consider showing greater sympathy for the move- 
ment started at Bandung. The stronger it is, the less likely it is 
to be captured by the Communists. 

The United States should maintain its economic and technical 
assistance program in cooperation with the Colombo Plan, which 
is to be continued until 1961, and with various agencies and 
affiliates of the United Nations. During the tenth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in 1955 much testimony was given 
in committees about the value of “community development” proj- 
ects in the discovery and training of local leaders and the stimu- 
lation of community spirit and accomplishment on the basis of 
voluntary cooperation. American private organizations have been 
trail blazers in such undertakings. Under the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations and local auspices spectacular successes have been 
achieved, and the movement has spread from village to village 
under local leadership which has not been monopolized or con- 
trolled by a single party. 

Americans must find a solution to the anomaly under which 
the United States and a few other countries produce more food 
than their people can consume or dispose of, while lack of ade- 
quate food remains one of the more serious problems in many 
parts of Asia. If the non-Communist world has no solution to 
the overproduction-underconsumption problem except to curtail 
production or destroy surpluses, we shall not have much success 
in meeting the Communist challenge in the field of economic 
competition. 

The United States should give more attention to education 
about Asia and to the selection and training of those who repre- 
sent our democracy in public and private enterprise in Asian 
countries. Recognition of the importance of this kind of foreign 
service to the cause of freedom, and a feeling of dedication, are 
as essential as adequate training. 

Finally, as Barbara Ward, a leading British writer, has pointed 
out, “the possibility of equal and fruitful cooperation must de- 
pend on the picture we have and give of ourselves.” To hold 
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the faith of Asians in the freedoms we cherish, we must confidently 
practice the ideals of democracy which we preach. 


Discussion Questions 


Why are the Asians suspicious of the United States and its 
allies? Why do the Asians place interpretations different from ours 
on Soviet and American intentions toward Asia? 

Is the United States government justified in using the taxpayers’ 
money to develop competitive enterprises in Asia? Should the 
United States require Asian countries to join mutual assistance 
pacts like SEATO before granting them economic and technical 
aid? 

Whose friendship is more important to the United States—that 
of Japan or that of India? Which of the two countries is more 


important to the U.S.S.R.? 
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THE QUESTION IN THE TITLE ABOVE SEEMS rhetorical when put to 
an American two-thirds of whose life has by choice been spent 
in Africa work. Do we have a stake in Africa? This writer’s 
answer has to be “‘Yes.’’ Otherwise his life has been misspent. 

gut this bias should not prejudice the reader. A bias can be 
based on experience and reason. Experience and reason provide 
the four aspects of our American stake in Africa. 

Two aspects of this stake are formed by American experience. 


America’s Africans 

Three hundred years ago we took part in the biggest commer- 
cial deal in human bodies the world has seen. Most of those 
bodies came as slaves from Africa. Most of them came to the 
United States. The resulting tenth of our population—our Ne- 
groes — has helped build America. Indeed, when America was 
about to break into a terrible civil war over this very matter in 
the 1860's the representatives of the “owners” of those bodies 
went to great lengths to assert the worth of those bodies to our 
nation—if only they were kept as slaves. 

For example, Dr. J. H. Van Evrie, an American physician, in 
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1868 wrote a book entitled White Supremacy and Negro Subordi- 
nation, in which he endeavored to show that slavery “was the 
Negro’s normal or natural condition. . . . In every single in- 
stance in which the true relation of the races to each other has 
been interfered with, and the Negro forced into political and 
social equality with the whites, such nation has lost her power, 
her commerce and prosperity.” 

But the Civil War was fought, slaves were freed, and as free 
men the Americans of African descent have made contributions 
to our land previously unimagined. They have not only con- 
tributed creatively to America’s economic, religious, professional, 
artistic, recreational life, but by their presence and by their ac- 
ceptable contribution they have done another extraordinarily 
useful service. They have continuously pricked America’s con- 
science. By their initially forced but subsequently willing, use- 
ful, loyal sharing of America’s life they have forced all Ameri- 
cans, including themselves, ceaselessly to struggle ever closer to 
real practice of our land’s spiritual and constitutional profes- 
sions of faith. They have proved an inner powerful goad. The 
wrong kept crying to be righted. It would not let conscience 
wither even when the wrong diminished. There is much yet to 
be done, but the shining fact is: we constantly struggle for the 


progress of all. 


Our Debt to Africa 

We owe Africa a double debt—for the wrong done long ago, 
and for help in our inner goading to practice the principles we 
preach. Such struggle is the test of man. 

This dynamic experience with an old Africa, basically a ques- 
tion of morals, and its challenge to us and to the world in future 
relations with a rapidly advancing Africa is certainly one of the 
broad aspects of our stake in Africa. 

The second important aspect of our stake in what was once 
called the Dark Continent is the four-generation experience of 
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American social, educational, agricultural, medical, spiritual re- 
lations with Africa and in Africa, and what it has helped pro- 
duce there. Beginning, so far as America is concerned, solely 
with the Christian missionary enterprise as it joined with other 
similar efforts from Europe, then being expanded from the 
United States by philanthropic and subsequently by economic 
and then by some governmental aid, this contribution to Africa 
over the past century has been prodigious. In that contribution 
America has had no political administrative responsibility at all 
and relatively a small financial part. But in combination with 
some of the best forces of Europe, the spiritual, intellectual and 
social labors, all voluntary and, until the last half-dozen years, 
all nongovernmental so far as America is concerned, have been 
the chief source of change—the change which stands so challeng- 
ing today, as Africa rises and demands more development, that 
we suddenly ask ourselves the question: Does America have a 
stake in Africa? 

Our own deliberate actions for a century have helped to pro- 
duce this question. If we are at all a responsible people, we 
again answer, “Yes,” and accept this second aspect of our stake 
in Africa, which, like the first, is the product of our own Ameri- 
can experience. 

These two aspects of our American stake in Africa, formed by 
our historic experience with Africa, may be described as moral 
and, because of this, are the most powerful possible. Without a 
moral base, there is chaos. These moral elements of our stake in 


Africa are compelling. 


Africa in World Politics 

But in relation to Africa there are two other aspects of our 
American stake which are not so long a part of our history and 
experience but which sound reasoning on our part should lead 
us to accept. 


One of these two is the demonstrated importance of Africa 
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strategically, economically and hence politically in our current 
struggle, which is likely to be a long one, for a peaceful, which 
means a mutually contributory, world society. 

Geopolitical and military leaders had for some time speculated 
about Africa’s importance in case of a world war. It is not to be 
forgotten that the struggle for power in Africa during the gen- 
eration preceding 1914, typified by two serious military incidents 
—at Fashoda in 1898 and at Agadir in 191l—were among the 
many factors leading to World War I. Fashoda is in the Sudan; 
Agadir, in Morocco. In both countries a struggle is still going on 
today. We also still remember that the first international shooting 
event in the authoritarian-statist-fascist assault on the world, 
which led straight to World War II, occurred on December 5, 
1934, at the Ethiopian frontier-post of Wal Wal when Italy made 
its first overt aggressive move. 

But it took Marshal Erwin Rommel and the German Afrika 
Corps to bring Africa’s strategic priority in any world struggle 
home to the West. Many remember the startling and prodigious 
works that were begun all over Africa when Rommel threatened 
to seize the Nile, Suez and the Red Sea and to cut off the West 
from the East except over or south around Africa. Strategically 
Africa is vital to the United States and to the West as a whole. 

On the economic side, beginning in the 1920’s between the 
two world wars and continuing at a constantly rising pace, the 
large resources of Africa are being tapped. Much of the land of 
Africa is not yet highly productive, but as Africans learn and 
science is applied, its annual wealth will rise. And in metals, 
hydroelectric power, transportation and trade, progress is al- 
ready great. Africa has and supplies copper, diamonds, gold, 
uranium, rubber, vegetable oils and other indispensable materials. 

The political implications of these strategic and economic re- 
alities are vividly seen on the world’s wide-angle screen. But 
they are nowhere yet mastered. They complicate world politics 
in scores of relationships. They are baffling and embittering 
throughout much of the world. 
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Strategically, then, and in the world market as well as in 
world politics Africa ranks high for the future. Reason, then, 
must clearly tell us: The United States, along with all peace- 


loving lands, has a stake in Africa. 


Spiritual Aspect 

The fourth aspect of our stake in Africa is somewhat less 
tangible, and has characteristics rather different from the other 
three. It lies wholly in the realm of the mind and the spirit. 

Let us put it thus: By and large, Africans like America. It is 
true that most of their millions know really nothing at all about 
America. Of those who know, many have criticisms and ques- 
tions. Some are antagonistic, from disappointment, bitterness, 
fear. From the Africans’ points of view we have many weak- 
nesses. But so far as my experience goes, dating from 1912, two 
things may be said: (1) More Africans throughout all Africa 
know rather more about the United States than about any other 
country; (2) what they feel they know probably makes more 
Africans throughout the continent have a higher regard for the 
United States than for any other country. 

Some reasons for this are easily seen. First, there have been 
more missionaries from America more widely located in Africa 
than from any other one nation. Second, these missionaries have 
been the channels for more money and effort devoted to public 
health, education, medicine, agriculture, home and community 
living, African participation in new life forms and some other 
undertakings highly attractive to Africans than have come from 
any other nation’s private initiative and resources. Third, Ameri- 
ca has not been a colonial power in Africa. Fourth, American 
movies have been more widely distributed over Africa, although 
these, one fears, are generally cheapish in taste. 

Fifth, during World War II American soldiers, white and Ne- 
gro together, made a considerable impression in most places 
where they were posted, as did the extensive and rapid air and 
other military works, the health and recreational facilities, and 
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the staggering store of materials of all kinds which were brought 
from the United States to dozens of places in Africa (as to hun- 
dreds of places elsewhere). The speed, scope and volume of all 
this development were completely uneconomic, were due only to 
war pressures, and hence were not fairly comparable with the 
speed or size of economic development in peacetime by local 
governments with slim finances. This fact generally escaped the 
Africans, for most of whom the world war presented no such 
terrors and pressures for outlay and output as we felt. What Afri- 
cans saw was simply Americans arriving, masses of material and 
supplies appearing, many unimaginable works being done in 
an unbelievably short time. And Americans seemed principally 
involved in these doings. 

Sixth, since the war more American tourists have covered 
more of Africa than have those from any other country. Sev- 
enth, probably American picture and other magazines, the cata- 
logues of Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, and _ other 
printed materials from America were earlier seen, in some vol- 
ume, in more parts of Africa than comparable publications from 
other lands. 

Whatever the total impact of these various influences may 
have been, America seems to be fairly favorably regarded in 
Africa. On behalf of all peace-loving nations it would appear 
desirable for the United States to accept this fact as constituting 
a part of its stake in Africa, to cooperate actively with others to 
encourage and aid the Africans to make their most effective 


contribution to a peaceful world. 


Africa and the West 

Four aspects of America’s stake in Africa are suggested above. 
But the hard core of that stake is something else. It is the reality 
of a compact world which the West’s science and technology, 
the West’s politics and economics, the West’s religion and social 


action, have created in the past two generations. We from the 
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West began it. For various reasons we have appeared to want it. 

Now in the technological, economic and political spheres much 
of the world joins the West in desiring a common effort to reach 
a common goal—a hopeful, peaceful, world goal to which all 
may aspire and toward which all who will, may work. 

This urge, this necessity of the human spirit, is the core of 
our stake in Africa and in all the rest of the world. It is the core 
which America and some of the other nations of the West have 
helped greatly to strengthen and make acceptable throughout 
Africa and the world in the past two generations. For America 
this is the heart of its continued well-being and influence in the 


world. 


What We Can Do 

What need we do about our stake in Africa? 

(1) Let the churches, responsible for America’s oldest and 
widest relation to Africa, restudy their whole effort there. Nothing 
less is required. Patterns and institutions fruitful a century, a 
generation, even a decade, ago may now be obsolete or even 
detrimental or, worse still, self-destructive. No problem of this 
magnitude is easy, but this problem is basic in America’s entire 
relationship to Africa. 

(2) Private American capital, personnel, projects — carefully 
chosen, planned and agreed on — should be increased in various 
parts of Africa, for ventures which involve financial risk as well 
as for other works. 

(3) American educational and_ philanthropic institutions 
should more generally offer their suitable, acceptable services 
to African peoples and organizations which request them. 

(4) Knowledge of Africa should be increased in the United 
States by all possible methods. 

(5) This increased knowledge should be shared by Congress- 
men and Senators and by Federal officials of all grades who are 
concerned with America’s world relations. 











(6) The United States Department of State should both 
broaden and intensify its recently started effort to train African 
specialists within its ranks and to help them to know Africa’s 
needs and the desires and possibilities of Africans, as well as the 
desires and policies of Europeans about Africa. 

The colonial relations of European nations have, in a good 
many ways, been beneficial, indeed indispensable, in the ex- 
traordinarily rapid advance Africa has made in the past half- 
century. But the situation now demands that all Westerners re- 
lated to Africa should take more account of Africans and also 
of facts and attitudes which have already developed on the world 
scene only during the decade since World War II. The whole 
concept of our responsibilities toward what we term “underde- 
veloped” peoples is being changed, drastically changed. Our 
competent and committed State Department and Foreign Service 
staff, already technically equipped for intergovernmental deal- 
ings, should have much more opportunity than now exists to 
know Africans and Africa—indeed the several “Africas” found 
upon the continent. 

(7) To head this new approach to Africa, a new post of As- 
sistant Secretary for Africa should be established in the State 
Department. The most competent and experienced person avail- 
able should then be appointed to fill this post. Until this past 
decade African affairs were handled in the Department’s offices 
responsible for European and British Dominion affairs. Since 
then they have been dealt with for the most part in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary responsible for Near and Middle East- 
ern, as well as South Asian and African, affairs. As a result, Euro- 
pean, British Commonwealth, Near and Middle Eastern problems 
and relationships have always received more attention and influ- 
ence than those of Africa. This situation has developed histori- 
cally, and hence has seemed “natural.” Those problems and rela- 
tionships are still extremely important. 

But today Africa, too, is important for us. In every aspect it 
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will increase, not diminish, in importance for the United States 
and the world. Our government should equip itself more under- 
standingly and efficiently than it now is to know and aid Africa 
and Africans in their new, expanding, contributing relationshigs 
to the world. 

Without any doubt, America has a stake in Africa. 


Discussion Questions 


What has been the West’s colonial record in Africa? Have the 
results of colonial rule been good or bad? 

Is color a primary element of conflict in Africa? or secondary? 
Have the African masses advanced more in African self-govern- 
ing areas than in areas governed by European powers? What are 
the reasons for the greatest conflicts between colors in Africa? 

What are the economic weaknesses and strengths of Africa? 
How can the United States and/or Europe wisely aid African 
economic development? What must the Africans do to help 
themselves? 

What are the basic elements of the social and spiritual changes 
taking place in Africa? What were the motives and effects of 
these changes? What are the successes and failures? What can 
the West do to ease the process of change? 
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Our Stake in Troubled Morocco. Produced in 1953 by the March of Time; 27 min.; 
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portrait of the difficulties in Morocco and an indication of what United States 
interests are affected. 
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Do We Need 
Partners and 
Friends ? 


by Norman D. Palmer 

















THE TRADITION OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL service and of 
international cooperation and partnership runs through many 
pages of American history, even during the years of the 19th 
century when foreign affairs were greatly overshadowed by do- 
mestic developments and concerns. Today, when the United 
States is involved in world affairs as never before in its history, 
the influence of this tradition is strongly manifest. It is manifest, 
on the one hand, in a rather unrealistic attitude toward the 
world and America’s place in it—an attitude which reflects hu- 
manitarianism and idealism rather than frank recognition of 
our national capabilities and of international realities. It is mani- 
fest, on the other hand, in the strong conviction that the national 
interests of the United States coincide with those of other nations 


and peoples. 


Free Partnerships Our Goal. 

Every responsible American statesman of recent years, with 
varying degrees of emphasis and, no doubt, of enthusiasm, has 
stressed the necessity for cooperation with other peoples. In his 
message to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1953, President Harry S. Truman de- 
clared that this program was justified “not only by . . . hard 
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strategic and military realities’ but also because it was “the only 
course which fulfills our position as a world leader in the battle 
for freedom and the rights of man.” Mr. Truman went on to say: 

“That is the reason why so many nations freely join with us in 
a common faith in democracy and a common desire for peace. 
These nations are our friends and not our satellites. As friends 
they contribute to the shared wisdom and faith of the free world 
—a wisdom and faith on which no single nation can claim a 
monopoly. We must accordingly take care to treat them as friends. 
We must not act as though we wish to degrade them to the rank 
of satellites by exacting a rigid and humiliating subservience 
which no free nation could with dignity accept. We will never 
be defeated as long as we truly stand for a free partnership of 
free peoples. The unconquerable power of the free world lies in 
the fact that loyalties are not coerced.” 

President Eisenhower has been no less emphatic than his prede- 
cessor in his desire to follow a policy of the “good partner” and 
to work cooperatively with the leaders of other nations. 

Americans generally like to feel that they have friends, part- 
ners and allies in the world; and while they expect to be excori- 
ated by the organs of Communist propaganda, they are dis- 
turbed when they meet evidence of suspicion, dislike or even 
hostility among the peoples of the free world. In fact, the desire 
to be liked and a general sensitivity to the opinions of others seem 
to be characteristic of Americans to an unusual degree. 


Desire to Be Liked 

Here we encounter at once one of the most appealing and one 
of the most disturbing aspects of the American character. Ameri- 
cans do not need to apologize for their desire to have friends and 
partners abroad, but they may be led astray by their inclination to 
test the policies of their own country and of other countries by 
the success or failure of these policies to “win friends and influ- 
ence people.” One of the lessons which they need to learn is that 
there are other, and more valid, tests for national policies. 

International friendships can forge strong ties across oceans 
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and national boundaries, but they are forged by the contacts and 
the relations of individuals and not by national policies. Yet 
when we say that we need partners and friends in the world, we 
usually think of nations as well as individuals. We may have 
thousands of friends in a foreign country, and yet the relations 
between the United States and that country may be strained or 
even hostile. Conversely, we may be out of touch with the vast 
majority of the people of a country and yet relations on the 


official level may be close. 


Can Nations Be Friends ? 

When we speak of our desire for friends and partners, precise- 
ly what do we mean? Are we thinking of peoples or groups or 
governments or what? Can we be friends with peoples thousands 
of miles away whom we do not know and whose ways of life and 
patterns of thought are very different from our own? Can there 
be friendship without contacts? without real knowledge? without 
understanding? It has been said that a friend is someone who 
knows you for what you really are—and who is still your friend! 
Can other peoples really know us for what we are, and can we 
really know them? Moreover, can nations be friends? What are 
the tests of friendship among peoples and among nations? 

As far as being partners is concerned, presumably this refers 
to governments or states, not to peoples. If by “partnership” 
we mean simply that nations cooperate for mutual ends, then 
this is a common aspect of international life. Is a partner the 
same as an ally? In the international community allies are states 
which are bound together by formal commitments, such as ““mu- 
tual security” treaties. But two states may be formally associated 
by treaty commitment without being partners in any real sense, 
and states may be more truly partners which are not, formally 
speaking, allies. 

Who are our partners in the world today? all free nations? 
those with which we have specific treaty arrangements? those 
which we are assisting under our economic aid program? In the 
business world all members of a partnership have unlimited lia- 
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bility; but surely no state would risk the loss of everything it 
possesses by entering into such a relationship. 


Partners — Not Always Friends 

The United States has no partners at all in this sense of the 
word; it has more than 40 if the test of partnership is associa- 
tion in a collective security arrangement; it has even more if its 
partners are those states to which it is now extending some kind 
of assistance; and in many respects its partners are all the states 
of the non-Communist world. As for friends, who can say? Cer- 
tainly the United States would win few popularity contests today. 
Criticisms of its behavior and policies are favorite pastimes in 
most of the states of the world, including our formal allies. 

As is well known, the United States is the number one target 
of Communist propaganda, and there is considerable evidence 
that this propaganda largely, but by no means wholly, has served 
to develop the distorted image of America and of American poli- 
cies and even intentions which exists in many parts of the world. 
As the most powerful of the non-Communist nations, the United 
States can hardly expect popularity. Its influence is too pervasive; 
what it does or does not do affects too many other states. “We 
have become,” as George F. Kennan reminds us, “like a giant in 
a crowded room: . . . everywhere we move we crowd someone 
or step on someone.” 

The United States is a rich, materialistic, capitalist and white 
nation of the West, and as such is a natural object of suspicion 
on the part of the newly independent states and the still depend- 
ent peoples of Asia and Africa. Even its allies seem to share the 
oft-expressed complaints of these peoples and leaders of the “un- 
committed world” that the United States exaggerates the magni- 
tude and the urgency of the Russian and Communist threats, 
that it places too much emphasis on the military approach and 
that it tries to force other nations to devote more of their re- 
sources to defense and rearmament than they can afford, thereby 


endangering their economic position and depressing their stand- 


ard of living, 


that by its rashness and impatience and inflexibility 
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it is increasing international tensions and the consequent danger 
of a total war, with all of its frightening implications. 


Yet Americans Are Popular 


Any American who has traveled abroad is aware of the fact 
that Americans generally are far more popular than their gov- 
ernment’s policies. This is true in almost every country in the 
world. Even behind the Iron Curtain the American reservoir of 
good will has by no means completely dried up, and millions of 
people, including many who have accepted the Communists’ 
topsy-turvy views of United States policies and intentions, have an 
immense curiosity about, and a considerable admiration for, the 
United States and especially for the American people. 

This is emphatically true in the countries of the uncommitted 
world. Most Indians know little about national and international 
issues, but among those who are sufficiently aware of the currents 
of world affairs there are probably as many friends of the United 
States and the American people, relatively speaking, as in Paki- 
stan, and probably more than in South Korea or Formosa or Japan 
or perhaps even than in some of the NATO countries. 

During the past two decades hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have gone abroad in official or unofficial capacities, and on 
the whole they have established friendly relations with the peo- 
ples of other countries. Personal contacts generally help to create 
understanding and respect. This is true in spite of the bad im- 
pressions made by some GI’s, by some American diplomatic and 
military officials, by some tourists, by some American customs 
and attitudes, by some American motion pictures and by some 
American propaganda. It is difficult to counteract impressions 
grounded in scanty information and distorted stereotypes, and all 
too often these are the impressions which the American encoun- 
ters when he goes abroad. 


Self-Interest in World Affairs 
Nations, unlike individuals, seldom form deep and lasting 
friendships, and they are usually not even good partners. ‘They 
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cooperate with other nations to the extent that their self-interest, 
as interpreted by those who hold the reins of government, seems 
to dictate; and the commitments which they enter into may 
vary greatly in nature, duration and significance. The “friends” 
of one decade may be the “enemies” of the next. “One of the 
charms of power politics,” observed the late Nicholas J. Spykman, 
an expert on world affairs, “is that it offers no opportunity to 
grow weary of one’s friends.” 

Less than two decades ago the United States was allied, un- 
easily to be sure, with the Soviet Union and was engaged in a 
war against Germany and Japan; today West Germany and Japan 
are still allies, whereas the Soviet Union is regarded as the chief 
threat to the peace and freedoms that Americans cherish. 

States form alliances with other states usually not out of friend- 
ship, but because of common interests at particular periods. The 
France of Louis XVI had little love and less respect for the Ameri- 
can colonies, but it allied itself with the rebellious colonies be- 
cause of a common hostility toward England. Probably the most 
valuable “friend” of the United States today is Britain. Although 
the two countries have fought two wars and have been at odds 
on many other occasions, they share a common heritage and a 
common destiny. The ties that bind them together are more in- 
formal than formal, in spite of their association in several security 
arrangements, including the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 

In the early years of the Republic George Washington warned 
his fellow countrymen that “nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachments for others should be excluded, and that 
in place of them just and amicable feelings toward all should be 
cultivated. The nation which indulges toward another an habitu- 
al hatred or an habitual fondness is in some degree a slave. It is 
a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest.” 

This wise advice was based on a sound concept of the national 
interest, and not on any lack of moral standards or apprecia- 
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tion of other peoples. Since Washington’s day conditions have 
changed, and the position of the United States has changed too. 
His advice has often been forgotten or disregarded. American 
foreign policy has at times been based on abstract principles and 
on a kind of sentimental humanitarianism which has tended to 
obscure the real problems. Actually, as Edward S. Mason, dean 
of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard 
University, has pointed out, “humanitarianism can hardly be de- 
scribed as a national interest or as an important objective of 
public policy ... ; governments simply do not act on the basis 


of such unadulterated considerations.” 


Aid Cannot Buy Friends 

The test of the effectiveness of a foreign policy is not how 
many friends it makes for a country. Contrary to the assumptions 
of some Americans, the primary objective of the foreign assistance 
program, whether military or economic, is not to gain friends and 
allies. To quote Kennan again, “there are many people who seem 
to think of economic and technical aid only as a device by which 
we make other people fond of us and grateful to us; and I would 
only like to remind them that such sentiments, if they appear 
at all, are not apt to be very enduring ones, and that by permitting 
other peoples to accustom themselves to various sorts of one- 
sided assistance from us we will be creating situations that can- 
not be easily terminated except at the cost of new misunder- 
standing and resentment.” A much sounder basis for our foreign 
policy has been suggested by Mason: 

“International as well as domestic politics has been described 
as the art of winning friends and influencing people. Whatever 
relevance this statement may have to the domestic scene it fails 
to describe the basis of sensible action in the international arena. 
Influencing people may be a proper matter of concern but 
winning friends seems to me of negligible importance. Lord 
Palmerston is supposed to have said with respect to British for- 
eign policy, ‘Britain has no permanent friends: she has only 
permanent interests.’ We Americans are, perhaps, too prone to 
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rejoice in superficial evidences of friendships among nations and 
to lament when the evidence shows that the United States is 
not universally loved. As long as the tie between us and other 
countries is a persistent similarity of interest there is little need 
to worry about whether Americans are or are not beloved. The 
time to worry is when interests diverge or are thought to diverge.” 


Realism Needed 

This note of realism should help us to understand and inter- 
pret the ups and downs in our relations with states with which 
we have many interests in common, and to avoid some of the 
fluctuations of mood and opinion which characterize the Ameri- 
can approach to foreign policy. It should help us to place hu- 
manitarianism and friendship and partnership in their proper 
perspective, not as objectives of policy but as conditions which, 
if they fortunately exist, can contribute to the attainment of ob- 
jectives, and as by-products of the activities of Americans on the 
unofficial level. 

In this interdependent and dangerous world, enlightened self- 
interest clearly calls for a large measure of cooperation among 
the nations; and while this cooperation, to be meaningful, must 
be based on a similarity of interests, it will be all the more effec- 
tive and meaningful if the nations which cooperate for mutually 
desirable ends regard each other in a fundamental sense as friends 
and partners. But, as we have noted, this is not a prerequisite of 
cooperation, and in fact it is a condition that rarely occurs, ex- 
cept in a rather superficial sense. People make friends with people, 
but nations seldom make friends with nations. 

A final word of candor must be added. If we want peoples of 
other countries to regard us as friends and partners, we need 
to change many of our policies and attitudes. This involves a 
genuine effort to see ourselves as others see us, and to understand 
why other nations think and act as they do. We must try to con- 
vince others, by our acts more than by our words, that we are 
interested in their problems and efforts, that we are not wholly 
absorbed in military measures to meet the threat of Russia and 
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communism, that we desire peace as earnestly as other nations, 
that we respect their right to differ from us, that we have not 
departed from our historical traditions and principles, that we 
still stand foursquare for freedom and human dignity. We should 
demonstrate, on the one hand, that we are conscious of the limi- 
tations of our own power and desire to cooperate with others 
and, on the other, that we are also conscious of the magnitude 
of our influence and power and shall try to use this influence 
and power wisely. 


U.S. and Colonialism 

On two broad issues, namely colonialism and racialism, we 
are confronted with a troublesome dilemma. We should like to 
take a more unequivocal stand on the colonial issue, one more 
in keeping with our own anticolonial tradition and with our 
desire to be on good terms with the newly independent and the 
still dependent peoples of the world, but we do not want to 
jeopardize our good relations with our major allies of the North 
Atlantic community, which happen to be the greatest of the 
colonial powers. While we are largely free from the colonial men- 
tality, on the issue of race we are harassed by our feelings and 
prejudices, conscious and unconscious, toward peoples with col- 
ored skins, and by the complexities of the Negro problem within 
our own borders. 

This problem, it should be noted, is perhaps the most striking, 
but by no means the only, illustration of the adverse effect which 
some of our domestic policies have on our foreign policy and 
on our relations with other states and peoples. We are especially 
vulnerable with regard to trade and immigration policies. Here 
we have a clear example of how certain domestic considerations, 
however justified, make it difficult for the United States to carry 
out avowed objectives of foreign policy, with much resulting ill 
will. 

‘Trade, not aid” would seem to be a mutually desirable policy, 
but the United States has been notably laggard in promoting it. 
The hearings on the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
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(the McCarran-Walter Act), held in 1955 before a Senate Judici- 
ary Committee panel, produced impressive testimony of the 
harmful effects of this controversial piece of legislation on our 
foreign relations. Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
went so far as to declare that “more good will and more ill will 
can be created, not only among the heads of governments but 
among the rank and file of people, by the operation of our immi- 
gration laws than by all the other operations of our diplomacy.” 


Our Story Can Be Told Better 

In the realm of ideas we seem to be conspicuously unsuccessful 
in winning support for our policies or even for our goals. America 
is a far more impressive fact than anything that can be said 
about it; but we should be able to explain abroad, more effectively 
than we do at the present time, the things that America stands 
for and the policies that the American government is follow- 
ing. Perhaps an effort at clarification and interpretation would 
help us to understand our own policies more clearly, and it might 
even help us to develop more satisfactory policies. We should 
certainly be able to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of Asia, in spite of the handicaps under which we labor 
in reaching these peoples. According to Chester Bowles, former 
American Ambassador to India, “the four revolutionary prin- 
ciples which so largely motivate the people of the Middle World” 
are “national independence, human dignity, economic advance- 
ment and peace.’’ Our own experience and tradition should en- 
able us to understand and to sympathize with these principles, 
and to give concrete assistance and moral support to the peoples 
of the “Middle World” in their struggle to translate these aspira- 
tions into reality. 

Obviously we can do much to be better neighbors and part- 
ners in the international community; and a candid recognition 
of the ways in which our acts and attitudes belie our principles 
and our professions will in itself help to establish more satisfac- 
tory relations between the United States and other states. We 
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would do well to take to heart Franklin’s sage advice: ‘Search 
others for their virtues, thyself for thy vices.” 

We shall find more virtues in others than we normally see, and 
doubtless our search for vices in ourselves will be all too fruitful. 
We certainly should try to understand—if we do not always sym- 
pathize with—the attitudes of other peoples. But we have every 
right to expect others to be no less willing to try to understand 
us. Friendship, like trade, is a two-way street. 


Discussion Questions 


Can nations be friends? Are alliances based on friendships 
among nations? Who are our friends and partners in the world 


today? 

Is the primary objective of the American foreign assistance 
program to “win friends and influence people”? What attitudes 
and policies do we need to change if we are to have friends and 


partners? 
What should other nations and peoples expect of us? What 
should we expect of other nations and peoples? 
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VISUAL AID 

A Time for Greatness. Produced in 1952 for the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee; 27 min.; sound; black and white. Rental, $3.00, from Association Films, 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New Jersey. Expresses moral concern over the use of 
military force as the chief instrument of foreign policy. Surveys what the Quakers 
have learned about securing peace and understanding between peoples of other 
nations. 











A Community Program 


The Great Decisions program can be effectively used to arouse 
community-wide interest in world affairs and to stimulate an in- 
crease in knowledge and informed public opinion. It is a com- 
bination program approach. It is flexible. Its pertinent elements 
can be varied to suit the size and needs of any community. 

The essential features include: (a) unified and regular schedule 
for consideration of the issues, whether it be weekly, biweekly 
or monthly; (b) cooperation of mass media; (c) discussion groups 
whose meetings are set up to tie in with the releases from the 
mass media; and (d) feed-back of the opinion developed in these 
discussion groups. Following are the basic steps of organization: 

(1) A group of interested citizens or any community organiza- 
tion may take the lead in organizing the program, stimulating 
discussion groups, serving as the source of publications and in- 
formation, and collecting the opinion results from the groups. 

(2) The over-all organization can be set up so that there is 
unified timing and emphasis for all the elements of the program. 

(3) The cooperation of radio, TV and newspapers in the com- 
munity should be sought so that the special interest-arousing 
qualities of these media can be used in a coordinated fashion. 

(4) As many discussion groups as possible should consider the 
Great Decisions. Informal neighborhood groups or more formally 
organized sessions may be planned. Large discussion sheets writ- 
ten to be coordinated with this HEADLINE SERIES book are avail- 
able. (Cost is $1.50 per set.) 

(5) It is suggested that each discussion group send the result 
of its discussion to the community organizing center so that the 
views expressed can be tabulated and forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of State as an indication of the public opinion developed 
in the course of the program. 

For fuller explanation of this Great Decisions program and 
information about the discussion sheets, write to Special Pro- 
grams, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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The ABC's of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 


Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperative Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 

If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 
National Office 


345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 














The Headline Series 
The New Britain 


Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares? 
The Future of Austria 

Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 
South Africa 

Yugoslavia Between East and West 
The U.S. and the UN 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 
The New Japan 

Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 

China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 


.. and many other titles 
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